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You’re  off  to  a  good  start 
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Whether  you  contemplate  a  shopping  center,  new  store,  warehouse, 
service  building,  parking  garage  or  want  to  tighten  up  procedures  in 
receiving  and  marking,  youMI  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  our  30 
years'  experience  in  planning  and  engineering  all  manner  of  retail 
projects. 

Many  of  the  greatest  names  in  retailing  are  among  the  stores  we 
have  served  time  after  time,  when  they  were  expanding  or  improving 
their  operations. 
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Rich’s  in  Knoxville . 

For  its  first  expansion  outside  of  Atlanta,  Rich's  chose  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  opened  there  last  month  a  store  that  brings  the  best 
features  of  the  suburban  shopping  center  to  a  downtown  location. 


Stix,  Baer  ir  Fuller  at  Westroads . 

This  is  department  store  design  at  its  most  lavish,  in  a  shopping 
center  that  provides  every  facility  to  encourage  the  customer  to 
come  often  and  stay  long. 


A  Profile  of  Merchandising  Practices  in  the  Smaller  Store . 

A  chapter  of  the  forthcoming  book,  "Merchandising  the  Smaller 
Store,"  compiled  by  NRDGA's  Smaller  Stores  Division,  surveys 
buying,  budgeting  and  stock  control  setups. 


How  IVe  Increased  Production  Rates  in  Our  Accounting  Office . 

Personnel  requirements  were  cut  by  20  per  cent  in  Crews-Beggs' 
latest  revamping  of  its  accounting  system.  By  JOHN  L.  IVAN 


The  Month  in  Retailing 


Report  to  Matiagement  on  Men’s  Wear . 

Men's  clothing  and  furnishings  rolled  up  gains  of  20  per  cent  in 
some  department  stores  last  spring.  But  other  stores  found  this 
market  not  so  lively  and  profitable;  their  business  even  declined. 
To  find  out  how  more  department  stores  can  get  more  of  this 
business,  STORES'  research  staff  questioned  buyers  and  resources. 


Come-back  in  Hard  Lines . 

Department  stores  are  in  the  twelfth  month  of  hard  lines  sales  gains 
that  run  ahead  of  total  store.  They  are  proving  they  can  handle 
discount  house  competition.  By  WILLIAM  BURSTON 


‘Special  Event”  of  the  Month:  Bird  Show  at  A&  S 


Gimbel’s  Reaches  Shoppers  with  TV  Network  in  Store  .... 
The  Mechanized  Warehouse  of  the  Grand  Bazar  of  Antwerp 


One  of  the  biggest  in  Europe,  and  the  most  completely  mechan¬ 
ized,  this  retail  service  building  is  the  basis  of  a  brief  text  on  the 
principles  of  materials  handling.  By  MAURICE  CAUWE 


How  to  Build  Salesman  Loyalty  . 

Forget  the  pep  talks;  drop  the  fiction  that  the  customer  is  always 
right;  concentrate  on  building  the  salesman's  confidence  in  himself. 

By  ERNEST  DICHTER 


Sell  Furs  in  the  Mass  Market . 

The  president  of  Snellenburg's  suggests  that  fur  manufacturers 
analyze  the  mass  market,  price  their  furs  to  the  popular  level  and 
promote  fashion,  not  luxury.  By  ALFRED  BLASBAND 


The  Cover  Picture 

An  artist's  sketch  of  the  men's  furnishings  section  in  the  new  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller  suburban  store.  It  has  chestnut  panelled  walls,  and 
an  entrance  column  covered  with  pigskin. 
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The  street  that  runs  between  the  new  store  and  its  warehouse  is  part  of  the  high¬ 
way  over  which  tourists  travel  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Warehouse  and 
parking  garage  are  combined  in  one  building  and  at  the  street  level  of  this  building, 
selling  space  is  occupied  by  a  shop  of  the  Southern  Highland  Handicraft  Guild. 


RICH'S  IN  KNOXVILLE 

The  best  features  of  the  suburban 
store,  adapted  to  fit  an  in-city  location. 


l^NOXVILLE,  center  of  the  thriv- 
■*-^ing  economy  of  East  Tennessee, 
is  still  a  small  city.  Consequently,  by 
choosing  a  location  only  three  blocks 
west  of  the  built-up  main  shopping 
street.  Rich’s  was  able  to  spread  its 
new  store  plant  out,  suburban-style, 
over  two  full  city  blocks.  On  three 
acres  of  land  that  had  been  occupied 
by  parking  lots,  a  few  homes  and  one 
elderly  apartment  house.  Rich’s  of 
Knoxville  now  stands  in  the  midst  of 
its  own  gardens.  Facing  the  store 
across  a  heavily  traveled  six-lane  high¬ 
way  is  a  combination  warehouse  and 
cmtomer  parking  garage. 

In  selecting  Knoxville,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  site  in  Knoxville,  for  its  $8  mil¬ 
lion  investment.  Rich’s  had  in  mind 
three  sources  of  volume.  The  city  it¬ 


self  has  a  population  of  about  350,000. 
Surrounding  it,  and  connected  to  it 
by  a  great  network  of  federal  high¬ 
ways,  are  rapidly  developing  indus¬ 
trial  centers.  Oak  Ridge,  with  its 
population  of  35,000,  is  25  miles  away. 
At  Alcoa,  15  miles  away,  is  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Company  of  .America  plant.  Big 
textile  mills  and  other  industries  are 
bringing  new  people  into  the  area  and 
adding  their  effect  to  that  of  the  TVA 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living. 
Rich’s  considers  that  it  has  a  trading 
area  of  41  counties  to  draw  upon,  with 
a  p>opulation  of  a  million  and  a  half 
people.  Finally,  there  are  the  two  and 
a  half  million  tourists  who  pass  this 
way  annually.  The  street  that  runs 
between  Rich’s  two  buildings  is  part 
of  the  main  highway  to  the  Great 


Smoky  .Mountains. 

I’he  new  store  replaces  S.  H.  George 
S:  Sons,  which  was  merged  with  Rich’s 
last  year  and  which  had  always  occu¬ 
pied  leased  space.  George’s  annual 
volume  was  around  $4  million;  Rich’s 
of  Knoxville  is  designed  to  handle  $12 
million. 

For  All  Incomes. The  selection  of  Knox¬ 
ville  carried  out  the  first  objective  laid 
dow’n  by  Richard  R.  Rich,  the  store’s 
president:  “To  find  a  region  enjoying 
unusual  prosperity  which  would  sup- 
jKirt  a  regional  store  comparable  to 
Rich’s  in  Atlanta.’’  The  second  ex¬ 
pressed  objective  was  to  incorp>orate 
in  this  regional  store  “all  of  the  new 
concepts  that  have  evolved  during  the 
past  25  years  in  department  store  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  plus  providing  the  in¬ 
formality  and  garden-like  beauty  of  a 
lovely,  suburban  store  in  the  center 
of  the  city.’’  A  third  objective  was  that 
the  store  should  be  “all  things  to  all 
jjeople,”  appealing  to  every  income 
level  within  the  trading  area. 

In  carrying  out  these  objectives. 
Rich’s  has  created  a  retail  showplace. 
Its  main  entrance  faces  the  city  streets 
across  a  garden  with  a  flagstone  walk. 
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a  pool  and  comfortable  benches.  In 
back,  facing  the  throughway  and  the 
parking  garage,  there  is  a  tree-shaded, 
paved  plaza,  with  shallow  steps  built 
into  the  sloping  site. 

The  building  glows  with  color.  Its 
side  walls  are  of  bright  red  glazed 
brick.  At  the  entrances,  on  both  the 
street  and  highway  sides,  the  facades 
are  of  soft  green  glazed  tile,  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  building,  glass  areas  rise 
to  its  full  four-story  height. 

The  building  and  its  park-like 
grounds  have  a  festive,  holiday  air, 
which  is  intensified  at  night  by  light¬ 
ing.  From  within,  a  soft  glow  of  il¬ 
lumination  shines  through  the  glass 
that  borders  the  green  tile  facades. 
Long  shafts  of  tinted  light  are  played 
upon  the  grounds  from  clusters  of 
spotlights  mounted  on  slender  alumi¬ 
num  pylons,  45  feet  high.  Trees  are 
illuminated  by  a  blue-green  glow  from 
mercury  vapor  lamps  set  in  the  ground 
l>eneath  them,  and  the  garden  foun¬ 
tain  sends  up  sprays  of  constantly 
changing  colors. 

These  lighted  gardens  will  be  the 
setting  for  art  exhibits  and  concerts. 
Rich’s  first  exhibit  there,  this  month, 
is  a  sp>ecially  assembled  collection  of 
modern  sculpture,  borrowed  from  ma¬ 
jor  galleries. 

War«hous«-Garag«.  The  service  build¬ 
ing  across  the  road  accommodates 
both  the  warehouse  and  the  customers’ 
parking  garage.  An  underground  tun¬ 
nel  connects  it  with  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  At  one  corner  of  the  building, 
next  to  the  garage  and  fronting  for  70 
feet  on  the  highway,  is  a  shop  of  the 
Southern  Highland  Handicraft  Guild, 
placed  here  to  attract  tourist  trade  as 
well  as  Knoxville  shoppers. 

The  garage  is  a  low-fee,  self-parking 
type,  operated  by  a  parking  firm.  Its 
three  levels  accommodate  450  cars  at 
a  time.  When  shopping  in  the  store, 
customers  can  arrange  to  have  their 
purchases  delivered  to  a  pickup  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  garage.  In  bad  weather, 
they  can  enter  the  store  through  the 
connecting  tunnel  one  level  below. 

Customers  who  choose  this  under¬ 
ground  route  will  have  a  full  view  of 
merchandise  traveling  to  and  from 
the  selling  floors  on  conveyor  belts. 
The  warehouse  area  of  the  service 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


The  Wind  Chime,  a  30  loot  high  arrangement  of  mobile  panels,  is  in  the 
center  of  a  large  court  which  is  to  be  beautifully  landscaped  and  furnished 
with  comfortable  benches.  I'he  west  front  of  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  store,  at 
the  head  of  the  court,  is  a  wall  of  glass  the  height  of  the  first  story.  Mer¬ 
chandise  displays  are  on  platforms  just  inside  the  glass  front,  and  behind 
them  the  whole  first  flfM)r  is  visible. 


WESTROADS 

Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  opens  a  new  and  beautiful 
suburban  shopping  center,  nine  miles  from  the  St.  Louis  store. 


WESTROADS,  Stix,  Baer  &  Ful¬ 
ler’s  striking  version  of  the  re¬ 
gional  shopping  center,  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete.  The  Stix,  Baer  store  itself 
opened  for  business  on  August  20,  and 
the  two  buildings  that  house  seven 
smaller  stores  will  be  finished  within 
two  months. 

At  Westroads,  the  concept  of  the 
shopping  center  as  a  kind  of  miniature 
World’s  Fair  has  been  beautifully  and 
imaginatively  realized.  Compared  with 
Northland’s  160  acres  outside  of  De¬ 
troit,  Westroads,  occupying  22  acres, 
's  tiny;  but  the  same  principles  of 
showmanship  have  been  applied. 
Here,  as  at  Northland,  the  shopping 
expedition  is  lifted  out  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  and  routine  into  a  holiday 
atmosphere. 

Three  bus  lines  reach  the  center, 
which  is  at  Richmond  Heights,  nine 
miles  from  Stix,  Baer’s  downtowm 


store  in  St.  Louis,  and  within  15  min¬ 
utes  driving  time  for  an  estimated 
450,000  people  in  the  surroundiij 
suburbs.  In  the  parking  area,  1800 
cars  can  be  accommodated  at  one 
time. 

Trucks  enter  and  leave  the  cenifi 
through  a  tunnel  under  the  parkinf 
area,  and  the  Stix,  Baer  8:  Fuller  tt- 
ceiving  and  loading  docks  are  unde^ 
ground.  Stock  rooms  and  operating 
installations  are  in  the  basement. 

It  cost  something  over  $6  million 
to  build  Westroads,  which  was  fi¬ 
nanced  through  the  Equitable  Life 
.Assurance  Society.  I’he  leasing  stora 
are  Sonnenfeld’s,  well  known  St.  Louii 
specialty  shop;  Baker’s  Qualicraft  Shoe 
Store,  a  chain  store;  Hess  8c  Culbert¬ 
son  Jewelry  Company,  a  branch  of  a 
large  St.  Louis  establishment;  Kroger 
Ftx)d  Department  Store;  ).  ).  New¬ 
berry  Company:  Walgreen  Drug  Co, 
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and  Wilbur- Rogers,  one  of  a  popular 
price  specialty  store  chain. 

TIm  Plon.  VVestroads  consists  of  three 
structures.  The  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
store,  with  a  total  floor  space  of 
250,000  scjuare  feet,  is  in  the  center. 
It  has  four  selling  floors  and  a  base¬ 
ment  flcxrr  used  for  sttx:k.  and  operat¬ 
ing  facilities.  This  building  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  large  entrance  court, 
the  other  two  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  two  long  one-story  build¬ 
ings  that  house  the  other  shops.  A 
covered  walk  surrounds  the  buildings 
on  both  the  court  side  and  the  park¬ 
ing  side. 

Westwinds  Court,  when  it  is  all 
completed,  will  be  a  landscaped  show- 
place  of  10,000  square  feet.  It  will 
have  a  large  pcx)!  spanned  by  a  fcxjt- 
bridge,  a  pergola  and  many  comfort¬ 
able  benches.  In  its  center  rises  a 
wind  chime,  a  30-foot  high  tower  of 
metal  panels.  Tiny  clappers  strike 
against  the  panels  when  they  are 
moved  by  the  breeze,  setting  off  musi¬ 
cal  bell  tones.  The  plantings  of  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  in  the  court  and 
around  and  inside  of  the  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  store  are  to  have  a  mcxlern- 
oriental  look.  (The  interior  gardens 
in  the  store  are  so  numerous  that  a 
supplementary  sprinkler  system  has 
lieen  installed  to  maintain  them.) 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Gift  Court  is  glass  walled  on  three  sides,  paved  with  brick  and  two 
stories  high.  It  is  96  feet  long,  projecting  24  feet  out  from  the  east  wall 
of  the  building.  In  its  center  is  a  small,  blue-mosaic  lined  pool,  and  beside 
this  a  towering  tree  form,  whose  bare  branches  will  be  the  background  for 
seasonal  decorations.  .\t  the  second  floor  level  inside  is  a  low  glass  wall, 
topped  by  an  aluniinuni  railing. 
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First  floor:  men’s  furnishings  at  left,  jewelry  in  right  foreground,  handbags 
and  accessories  just  beyond  it,  and  lingerie  along  the  right  hand  wall.  The 
handbag  showcase  is  a  type  used  throughout  the  store,  wider  at  the  base  than 
at  the  top,  with  a  sloping  glass  front. 


Circus  wagons  in  a  procession  of  seven  are  the  display  feature  of  the  toy 
department.  They  line  the  low  glass  wall  from  which  the  toy  department, 
on  the  second  floor,  overlooks  the  Gift  Court. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

Th«  Architacture.  Standing  at  the  head 
of  the  pleasant  court  approach,  the 
Stix,  Baer  store  rises  well  above  the 
one-story  shops  on  either  side.  Its  lint 
floor  is  recessed  to  form  a  pillar-sup 
ported  arcade.  Above  that  height,  the 
walls  on  three  sides  are  veneered  in 
red  brick.  The  north  wall  is  made  of 
glass  mosaic  panels  in  shades  of  green, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  louvered 
aluminum  panels  for  ventilation. 

On  the  court  side  of  the  building, 
the  first  floor  wall  is  all  of  glass,  with 
merchandise  displayed  on  elevated 
platforms  up  front.  To  light  these  dis¬ 
plays,  there  is  a  special  trolley  duct 
system,  mounted  on  the  mullions  that 
divide  the  plate  glass  panels  of  the 
wall.  This  enables  the  lights  to  be 
moved  to  any  height  and  concentrated 
on  the  display  while  the  source  re¬ 
mains  unobtrusive. 

Projecting  24  feet  out  from  the 
building  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
Gift  Court,  two  stories  high,  with 
three  glass  walls  and  a  brick  flow- 
The  full  length  of  this  section  is  96 
feet,  and  customers  get  a  spectacular 
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A  profile  of  merchandising  practices  in 


THE  SMALLER  STORE 


This  is  one  chapter  of  the  forthcoming  book,  "Merchandising  the  Smaller 
Store,"  compiled  by  Leonard  Mongeon  and  Joseph  Scheines,  manager  and 
assistant  manager,  respectively,  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  The  complete 
manual,  to  be  published  later  this  fall,  covers  basic  merchandising  systems, 
budgeting,  unit  and  dollar  controls,  buyers'  responsibilities  and  compensa¬ 
tion,  markets,  buying  offices,  dealings  with  vendors  and  transportation. 


■fN  February,  1955,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  members  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  NRDGA,  asking  a 
variety  of  questions  about  their  stores’ 
merchandising  practices.  Fifteen  per 
cent  (195)  of  the  questionnaires  were 


returned,  giving  a  statistically  valid 
picture.  Here  are  the  major  findings  of 
that  survey  in  brief,  with  a  comparison 
between  department  or  dry  goods 
stores  and  specialty  stores.  Included 
in  the  specialty  stores  group  are 


1. 


2. 


Type  of  store  and  volume  group. 

AnniKil  Volum* 


(ia  tliowtandt)  D«pt. 

or  Dry  Goods 

Spociolty  Stores 

Total 

Under  $100 

3 

10 

13(7%) 

$100-$250 

15 

28 

43  (22%) 

$2504500 

25 

25 

50  (26%) 

$500-$1,000 

24 

19 

43  (22%) 

$1,00042,000 

36 

10 

46  (23%) 

Total 

103 

92 

195 

How  many  merchandise  departments 

in  your  store? 

All  Stera* 

Doportmont 

Specialty 

Average  number  of  departments 

per  store 

22.1 

27.1 

16.4 

Adjusted  average'  per  store 

18.8 

21.4 

16.2 

‘/idjusted  figure!  are  derived  by  taking  an  average  of  the  averages  for  each  of  five  volume  groups.  This 
tends  to  give  the  different  volume  groups  the  same  teeight,  regardless  of  the  number  of  stores  reporting 
in  each  group.  For  instance,  the  27.1  figure  for  department  stores  is  heavily  infiueneed  by  the  35  stores 
doing  between  one  and  two  million  •»  volume,  whose  weight  overpowers  that  of  the  three  stores  doing 
under  $100,000.  When  developing  an  adjusted  figure  of  21.4,  both  the  36  stores  at  one  end  of  the  volume 
scale  and  the  three  at  the  other  end  contribute  only  one  overage  for  each  volume  group. 


3.  Are  semi-annual  or  seasonal  merchandising  plans  made  for 
your  store? 


Make  merchandising  plans 
. .  for  entire  store 
.  .for  some  departments  only 


All  StorM(195F 
181  (93%) 
152  (84%) 
29  (16%) 


Daportmant  (103) 

95  (92%) 
77(81%) 
18(19%) 


Specialty  (92) 

86  (93%) 
75  (87%) 
11  (13%) 


*N umbers  iii  parentheses  indicate  the  total  number  of  stores  replying  to  that  question,  and  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  first  percentage  shown.  In  question  3  above,  181  of  19S  stores  (93%)  said  they  made  mer¬ 
chandising  plans.  The  lines  that  follow  are  a  breakdown  of  the  181  stores,  and  subsequent  percentages 
are  based  on  181.  Thus.  152  of  the  181  stores  (84%)  make  their  merchandising  plans  for  the  entire  store. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  181  (16%)  make  their  plans  for  some  departments  only.  This  system  is  followed 
in  a  majority  of  questions. 
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women’s  specialty  stores,  men’s  wear 
stores,  children’s  and  infants’  wear 
stores  and  family  apparel  stores.  (Fig¬ 
ures  by  volume  groups  will  appear  in 
other  chapters  of  the  book.) 

What  the  Figures  Mean.  The  tabula¬ 
tion  of  survey  results  was  set  up  to 
show  the  differences,  if  any,  between' 
smaller-volume  department  stores  and 
s|3ecialty  stores  in  respect  to  the  wap 
they  follow  certain  merchandising 
practices. 

In  general,  this  tabulation  shows 
that  department  stores  make  slightly 
greater  use  of  established  merchandis¬ 
ing  practices  than  do  specialty  stores. 
This  does  not  mean  that  department 
stores  are  necessarily  better  merchan¬ 
disers  than  specialty  stores;  it  only  in¬ 
dicates  that  differences  in  merchandise 
handled  dictate  different  merchandis¬ 
ing  approaches.  And  these  differences 
are  mostly  a  matter  of  degree. 

A  greater  jiercentage  of  department 
stores  stay  within  10  |3er  cent  of  the 
planned  merchandising  goals  they  set 
for  themselves.  More  department  stores 
than  specialty  stores  are  on  the  retail 
inventory  method.  In  such  merchan¬ 
dising  practices  as  regular  physical  in¬ 
ventories,  use  of  basic  stock  lists,  com¬ 
parisons  with  published  performance 
figures  of  other  stores— the  department 
stores  rejxirted  a  greater  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity  than  did  the  specialty  stores. 

However,  there  were  some  small  but 
signiBcant  exceptions  to  this  trend. 
For  instance,  54  per  cent  of  the  s|)ecial- 
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ty  stores  reported  taking  semi-annual 
physieal  inventories,  as  opposed  to  36 
per  cent  tor  the  department  stores. 
While  t)oih  tlepartment  and  specialty 
stores  reported  a  similar  devotion  to 
unit  control,  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  way  each  group  uses  it.  Of 
the  74  department  stores  using  unit 
control  only  eight  jier  cent  have  it  in 
all  departments;  of  the  65  specialty 
stores  using  unit  control,  40  per  cent 
have  it  in  all  departments.  The  same 
sharp  deviation  is  shown  in  the  figures 
on  dollar  classification  control.  Of  the 
33  department  stores  using  this  system, 
39  per  cent  have  it  in  all  departments. 
The  same  figure  for  specialty  stores  is 
69  per  cent. 

Morchandise  Is  Guiding  Factor.  To 

find  a  good  reason  for  these  contrasts, 
we  must  look  to  the  predominating 
type  of  merchandise  carried  by  stores 
in  each  group.  The  bulk  of  a  specialty 
store's  merchandise  —  particularly  one 
handling  women’s  ready-to-wear— is  in 
seasonal  goods  with  dated  styling.  In 
order  to  keep  this  merchandise  moving 
so  as  to  avoid  unprofitable  markdowns, 
the  specialty  store  must  know  what  it 
has  on  hand  at  more  frequent  intervals 
than  once  a  year.  It  takes  semi-annual 
or  quarterly  inventories,  keeps  close 
watch  on  sizes!  colors  and  styles  in 
order  to  pinpoint  its  buying,  and  pays 
particular  attention  to  what  fashions 
move  in  tvhich  price  lines.  If  a  spe¬ 
cialty  store  doesn’t  keep  in  such  close 
touch  with  its  merchandise,  it  will 
suffer  a  lower  turnover  and  find  itself 
unable  to  plan  and  buy  intelligently 
for  the  coming  season. 

Department  stores,  on  the  other 
hand,  carry  merchandise  that  is  not 
tied  so  closely  to  changing  seasons. 
Even  though  a  department  store  has  a 
strong  women’s  ready-to-wear  opera¬ 
tion  and  other  soft-goods  fashion  de¬ 
partments,  that  type  of  merchandise 
does  not  represent  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  store’s  total  stock  as  is 
the  case  with  a  specialty  store.  With 
a  greater  amount  of  basic  merchandise 
whose  styles  do  not  change  quickly— 
and  with  hard  goods,  notions,  yard 
goods  and  other  staples— the  depart¬ 
ment  store  finds  that  one  storew'ide  in¬ 
ventory  a  year  will  usually  suffice. 

The  wider  variety  of  merchandise 
carried  by  a  department  store  simi- 


4.  How  rigidly  do  you  adhere  to  the  merchandising  plans  you 


make?  (Controllable  items  only) 

AS  Stom  (17t) 

Dopartmont  (91) 

Spooialty  (37) 

Stay  w'rthin  1-2%  of  planned 

figures 

12(7%) 

5  (5%) 

7(8%) 

Stay  within  3-10% 

93  (52%) 

55(61%) 

38  (44%) 

Use  plans  for  rough  guide  only 

73  (41%) 

31  (34%) 

42  (48%) 

5. 

Does  your  store  use  the  retail  inventory  method? 

v 

AH  StorM  (19S) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

Spocialty  (93) 

Yes 

142(73%) 

79  (76%) 

63  (68%) 

6. 

Does  your  store  take  storewide  physical  inventory? 

All  StorM  (I9S) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

SpMialty  (93) 

Yes 

188  (96%) 

101  (98%) 

87  (94%) 

Annually 

105  (56%) 

65  (64%) 

40  (46%) 

Semi-annually  or  more  often 

83  (44%) 

36  (36%) 

47  (54%) 

7. 

Do  you  compare  departmental  or  store  performance  with 

published  statistics? 

All  StorM  (19S) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

Spocialty  (93) 

Yes 

171  (88%) 

93  (90%) 

78  (85%) 

8. 

Does  your  store  use  basic 

stock  lists? 

All  StorM  (195) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

Spocialty  (93) 

Yes 

89  (46%) 

55  (53%) 

34  (37%) 

9. 

Does  your  store  use  unit  control? 

All  StorM  (195) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

Spocialty  (93) 

Yes 

139(71%) 

74  (72%) 

65(71%) 

.  .In  all  departments 

32  (23%) 

6  (8%) 

26  (40%) 

.  .In  some  departments  only 
Average  %  of  store's  depart¬ 

107(77%) 

68  (92%) 

39  (60%) 

ments  on  unit  control 

31.5% 

28% 

36% 

10 

1.  Does  your  store  use  dollar  classification  control? 

All  Storot  (195) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

SpMialty  (93) 

Yes 

75  (38%) 

33  (32%) 

42  (46%) 

. .  In  all  departments 

42  (56%) 

13  (39%) 

29  (69%) 

. .  In  some  departments  only 
Average  %  of  store's  depart¬ 

33  (44%) 

20(61%) 

13(31%) 

ments  on  dollar  classification 
control 

41% 

38% 

44% 

11 

.  Does  your  store  use  want  slips? 

All  StorM  (195) 

Dopartmont  (103) 

Spocialty  (93) 

Yes 

84  (43%) 

47  (46%) 

37  (40%) 

. .  In  all  departments 

68(81%) 

35  (74%) 

33  (89%) 

.  .In  some  departments  only 
Average  %  of  store's  depart¬ 

16(19%) 

12  (26%) 

4(11%) 

ments  on  want  slips 

26% 

23% 

35% 

September,  1955 
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12.  How  many  buyers  does  your  store  hove?’ 


AH  St*rM  (192) 

Average  number  of  buyers 

per  store  6.5 

Adjusted  average  per  store  5.5 

Number  of  departments  per  buyer  3.32 

*Wk*rt  sepMrate  figures  for  both  "buyers"  and  "heads  of  stock" 
the  former  figure  was  Used. 

Departmewt  (103) 

8.7 

6.8 

3.00 

urere  submitted  by  a 

Speclolty  (89) 

3.9 

4.1 

4.13 

siugle  store,  only 

13.  How  are  the  buyers  in  your  store  compensated? 

AH  StOTM  (175) 

Oeportment  (99) 

Speclolty  (76) 

Straight  Salary 

51  (29%) 

30  (30%) 

21  (27%) 

Salary  plus  Bonus 

114(65%) 

68  (69%) 

46(60%) 

Other 

10  (6%) 

1  (1%) 

9(13%) 

14.  How  much  merchandise  is  bought  in  store? . 

In  market? . 

(Approx. 

AH  Store* 

Deportment 

Spociohy 

In  store  (average) 

41% 

54% 

29% 

In  market  (average) 

59% 

46% 

71% 

15.  Does  your  store  use  a 

buying  office? 

AH  Store*  (19S) 

Deportment  (103) 

Speclolty  (92) 

Yes 

134  (69%) 

76  (74%) 

58  (63%) 

128  (96%)  of  these  use  offices  located  in 


New  York  City. 


16.  What  percentage  of  merchandise  in  your  store  is  purchased  from 
jobbers  and  wholesale  distributors? 

AH  SlerM  D^partmMt  Se*cialty 

Average  %  of  merchandise  16%  19.5%  8% 

Average  number  of  jobbers  used  17  22  6 


17. 


How  do  you  feel  about  your  store's  merchandising  policies  and 


controls  at  present? 

Fully  satisfied 
Partly  satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


AH  Stem  (192) 

24(13%) 
129  (67%) 
39  (20%) 


Deportmefit  (101) 

13(13%) 

67  (66%) 

21  (21%) 


Spedoky  (91) 
11  (12%) 
62  (68%) 
18(20%) 


18.  Does  your  store  plan  any  changes  in  merchandising  policies 
and  controls? 

AH  Store*  (195)  Departmeiit  (103)  Specialty  (92) 

Yes  97  (50%)  48  (46%)  49  (53%) 

Specific  changes  mentioned  by  stores  fell  into  two  major  types.  Most  frequently 
cited  were  those  changes  designed  to  improve  the  store's  methods  for  finding  out 
what  merchandise  it  had  on  hand  or  was  selling  (expanding  or  installing  unit 
control,  increased  inventory,  "better  records"  in  general).  The  next  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  type  of  change  was  that  aimed  at  improving  the  store's 
controls  over  buying,  planning,  timing;  towards  finding  better  ways  in  which  to 
use  the  information  gained  from  keeping  "better  records." 


19. 


Do  you  feel  your  store  should  move  towards  a  greater  number 
of  merchandise  dissections  or  towards  larger  groupings  of  mer¬ 
chandise? 


More  dissections 
Less  dissections 
Stay  the  same 
Depends  on  volume 


All  Star**  (162) 

86  (53%) 

48  (30%) 
26(16%) 
2(1%) 


DapartiMRt  (79) 

44  (56%) 

25  (32%) 
10(12%) 


Specialty  (83) 

42(51%) 
23  (28%) 
16(19%) 
2(2%) 


larly  affects  its  departmental  organic, 
tion;  specialty  stores  reported  an  unad- 
justed  average  of  16.4  departments  po 
store,  as  opposed  to  the  deiiartmem 
store’s  average  of  27.1  The  same  faa 
accounts  for  the  figures  on  average 
number  of  buyers  per  store;  Depart 
ment  stores  reported  8.7;  specialty 
stores  reported  3.9.  These  figures,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  store  volume.  Both  the  (l^ 
partment  store  group  and  the  specialty 
store  group  include  stores  with  vol¬ 
umes  ranging  from  under  $100,0(X)  to 
$2,000,000  annually— but  the  voluraa 
have  no  influence  upon  the  figures  in 
this  tabulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  example 
of  the  effect  that  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  handled  has  upon  merchandising 
practices  can  be  found  in  the  figurei 
on  where  stores  buy  their  goods.  D^ 
partment  stores  estimated  that,  on  the 
average,  46  per  cent  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  was  purchased  in  the  market.  The 
figure  for  specialty  stores  was  71  per 
cent.  Again,  specialty  stores  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  closer  tabs  on  their 
primarily  seasonal  merchandise,  in 
this  case  going  into  the  market  for  an 
earlier,  wider  selection  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  salesman  to  come  to 
the  store.  The  greater  use  made  by 
department  stores  of  jobbers  and 
wholesale  distributors  reflects  the 
greater  amount  of  staple  “reorder” 
merchandise  and  hard  goods  that  they 
carry. 

The  type  of  merchandise  handled 
has  no  effect  on  the  merchant’s  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  of  his  store’s  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  and  controls.  Here 
there  was  remarkably  little  difference 
lietween  department  store  and  special¬ 
ty  store.  Two-thirds  of  both  groups 
felt  partly  satisfied  with  their  mer¬ 
chandising,  another  fifth  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  a  happy  12-13  j)er 
cent  reported  full  satisfaction. 

Here,  possibly,  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule:  Any  difference  be¬ 
tween  smaller-volume  department  and 
specialty  stores  insofar  as  their  mer¬ 
chandising  practices  go  are  caused  by 
the  differing  emphases  they  give  to 
their  merchandise  or,  more  properly, 
by  the  differing  emphases  the  mer¬ 
chandise  gives  to  their  merchandising. 
For  in  the  final  analysis,  the  merchan 
dise  calls  the  tune. 
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How  We  Increased  Production  Rotes 
in  Our  Accounting  Office 


By  John  L.  Ivan 

Assistant  Treasurrr,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Company 


OVERHAULING  our  accounting 
methods  has  reduced  our  office 
personnel  by  nearly  20  per  cent  an¬ 
nually.  At  the  same  time,  we  now  ob¬ 
tain  more  complete,  accurate  and  cur¬ 
rent  figures  on  our  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  sales  analysis,  accounts  payable 
and  payroll  activity.  The  new  system 
has  benefitetl  our  customers,  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  management. 

Our  present  methods  began  in 
February,  1954,  and  were  developed 
around  the  following  accounting 
equipment;  Two  machines,  each  set 
to  handle  cycle  billing  and  sales  an¬ 
alysis:  one  machine  for  accounts  pay¬ 
able  and  payroll;  and  one  machine 
for  the  bank,  (layaway)  department. 
Although  the  flexibility  of  one  ma¬ 
chine  would  permit  it  to  handle  all 
accounting  jobs,  our  volume  of  work 
has  called  for  a  four-machine  instal¬ 
lation. 

We  have  also  installed  microfilming 
equipment  in  order  to  return  to  cus¬ 
tomers  their  signed  sales  tickets  and 
other  transaction  slips.  Microfilming 
is  done  daily  after  balancing  controls 
which  consist  of  21  controls  and  14 
cycles.  After  the  billing  and  balancing 
of  customer  statements  is  completed, 
we  film  the  record  of  each  transaction 
for  both  debits  and  credits. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  customer  wishes 
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John  L.  Ivon  (Uft),  Aosistant  TrooMror,  and  F.  H.  Crows,  Prosidont, 
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THE  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany  was  founded  in  1888,  in  a 
basement  room  of  a  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
hotel.  Sound  business  policies  carried 
the  company  through  wars,  depres¬ 
sions,  fires,  and  the  disastrous  1921 
Pueblo  flood,  when  nine  feet  of  water 
flooded  the  store's  ground  floor.  Each 
crisis  was  met  by  optimism  and  deter¬ 
mination  and  followed  by  expansion, 
a  greater  volume  of  business  and 
better  services  to  the  community. 

Sound  personnel  policies  have  made 
Crews-Beggs  one  of  the  most  desirable 
pbces  to  work  in  Pueblo.  For  over 
50  years,  the  company  has  sponsored 
a  sick  pay  plan  which  is  administered 
by  the  employees  and  which  provides 


half  pay  for  ten  weeks  while  off  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  Since  1919  the  com¬ 
pany  has  had  a  group  life  insurance 
plan  and  has  added  surgical  and 
medical  benefits.  A  liberal  pension 
plan  was  placed  in  effect  in  1942. 

Around  200  employees  are  required 
to  staff  the  company's  six  buildings, 
which  includes  the  72,000  square  foot 
four-story  main  store. 

Parallel  with  growth  and  expansion 
has  been  the  policy  of  maintaining 
and  developing  modern  accounting 
methods.  This  is  the  story  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  system,  which  have 
cut  costs  while  at  the  same  time  deliver¬ 
ing  better  sales  information  to  manage¬ 
ment  and  better  service  to  cestomers. 
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How  Wo  Incroasod  Production  Ratos  (Continued) 


to  check  a  transaction,  the  items  can 
easily  be  found  by  reading  the  film. 
Daily  films  are  also  used  in  balancing 
each  cycle  if  a  ticket  has  been  mis¬ 
placed  and  added  to  a  wrong  control. 

We  immediately  discovered  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cycle  billing.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  time,  we  did  our  Christmas 
billing  without  falling  a  single  day 
behind.  Last  spring  we  completed  the 
largest  Easter  season  in  our  history 
without  extra  office  help  or  overtime. 
During  a  test  period  last  autumn, 
when  we  were  readying  ourselves  for 
the  Christmas  season,  our  cycle  billing 
machine  operator,  Mrs.  Grace  Henigs- 
man,  posted  2,845  tickets  to  730  ac¬ 
counts  in  5^/2  hours  without  an  error. 
The  posting,  of  course,  included  the 
customer’s  statement,  credit  history 
card  and  the  accounts  receivable 
journal. 

Sales  Analysis.  Our  sales  analysis  sys¬ 
tem  provides  daily  figures  on  sales  by 
clerks,  by  departments  and  storewide 
controls.  We  know  exactly  the  value 
of  sales  and  returns,  and  whether  sales 
are  for  cash  or  credit  and  by  what  type 
of  credit.  Every  ten  days,  buyers  are 
furnished  copies  of  department  sales 
and  return  records  to  help  keep  them 
informed  on  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  the  system  itself,  each  sales  clerk 
uses  a  separate  daily  clerk  tally  en¬ 
velope  for  each  department  in  which 
she  sells  during  the  day.  The  clerk 
lists  each  charge,  C.  O.  D.,  or  bank 
(layaway)  sale  on  the  envelop)e  and 
places  the  sales  tickets  inside  the  en¬ 
velope.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  each 
clerk  enters  the  totals  of  cash,  charge. 
C.O.D.  and  bank  sales  on  the  front  of 
the  envelope. 

After  closing  time,  the  cash  control 
clerk  reads  the  cash  registers  and  later 
enters  the  cash  sales  totals  on  the  tally 
envelope. 

In  the  accounting  office,  the  ma¬ 
chine  operator  uses  the  tally  envelope 
to  list,  on  a  five  inch  tape,  the  cash 
sales  total  and  each  sales  ticket,  auto¬ 
matically  totalling  them  and  distrib¬ 
uting  them  to  the  sal^s  classifications. 
The  machine  printed  total  on  the 
tape  and  the  total  on  the  ticket  are 
checked  for  verification. 


After  ail  tickets  are  processed  from 
a  tally  envelope,  the  totals  of  cash, 
charge,  C.O.D.  and  bank  sales  made 
for  the  month-to-date  are  printed  au¬ 
tomatically  on  the  clerk’s  sales  ledger. 

Separate  clerk  sales  and  clerk  credit 
ledgers  are  kept  for  each  department 
in  which  the  clerk  works.  Returns  and 
credits  are  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
sales,  with  totals  again  provided  auto¬ 
matically. 

At  the  end  of  {x>sting  all  clerk  sales, 
storewide  totals  are  printed  into  a 
daily  storewide  control  card.  Al¬ 
though  we  could  clear  totals  from  the 
machine  onto  department  ledgers,  we 
prefer  to  let  them  accumulate  for  the 
storewide  card.  We  then  recap  the 
tally  envelopes  by  department  onto 
another  tape  and  have  the  department 
totals  printed  onto  department  sales 
ledgers  together  with  the  month-to- 
date  total  sales  for  the  department. 
The  accumulated  totals  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  are  printed  onto  another  store¬ 
wide  control  card,  which  is  checked  to 
agree  with  the  totals  on  the  storewide 
control  card  from  the  clerk  sales  run. 

The  entire  system  is  fast,  simple  and 
accurate,  .\nywhere  from  850  to  3,000 
tickets  per  day  from  nearly  100  clerks 


are  easily  handled  by  one  mactiine  and 
one  operator.  Recapping  tally  envel¬ 
opes  for  department  sales  ledgen  and 
the  second  storewide  control  card 
takes  about  a  half  hour,  principally 
because  the  operator  is  working  with 
envelope  totals  that  were  verified  dur- 
the  sales  clerk  work. 


Accounts  Payablo  and  Payroll.  On 

our  accounts  payable  work,  which  we 
next  mechanized,  approved  invoices 
received  by  the  machine  operator  are 
posted  to  a  remitunce  advice,  distri¬ 
bution  ledger  and  purchase  journal  in 
one  operation.  Once  a  week,  the  oper¬ 
ator  writes  checks,  paying  the  invoice. 
Postings  are  made  rapidly  and  easily, 
with  all  computations  and  totals  fur¬ 
nished  automatically. 

For  alxnit  three  hours  each  week, 
this  same  ntachine  is  used  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  payroll  for  the  company’s  200 
employees.  The  employee’s  statement 
of  earnings,  earnings  record  and  pay¬ 
roll  journal  are  completed  in  one 
ojjeration.  .Although  a  check  could 
also  lie  written,  we  pay  in  cash. 

Year-to-date  totals  of  wages.  Federal 
withholding  and  state  withholding 
taxes  are  printed  automatically  on  the 
employee’s  earnings  record.  This  has 
greatly  simplified  the  preparation  of 
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government  rejxjrts  941a  and  VV-2.  In 
fact,  it  formerly  took  us  two  full  days 
to  prepare  a  941a.  Now  the  report  is 
completed  in  less  than  four  hours  on 
(he  machine. 

Layaways.  Keys  to  the  benefits  we 
have  achieved  by  revising  our  bank 
(layaway)  accounting  system  are  an 
accounting  machine  at  the  window 
and  a  new  type  of  bank  form  we  are 
now  using. 

As  a  customer  makes  a  bank  pur¬ 
chase,  the  sales  clerk  makes  out  a  four- 
part  sales  ticket.  One  part  goes  into 
the  customer’s  package,  a  stub  is  at¬ 
tached  to^e  front  of  the  package,  a 
carbon  of  the  ticket  with  the  reverse 
side  serving  as  the  customer’s  ledger 
goes  to  the  bank  department,  and  the 


fourth  copy  is  presented  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  a  bank  receipt  book.  The 
sales  ticket  number  serves  as  the  pack¬ 
age  number  and  account  number  by 
which  the  customer’s  ledgers  are  filed. 

As  payments  are  received,  the  ma¬ 
chine  operator  {X)sts  the  customer’s 
receipt  book  and  ledger  at  the  same 
time,  getting  a  bank  journal  as  a  by¬ 
product  to  the  operation.  New  bal¬ 
ances  due  and  transfers  are  printed 
automatically  on  all  records. 

During  1954  we  processed  over 
31,000  packages  through  our  layaway 
plan. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  totals  of 
charges,  cash,  credits,  new  balances 
and  transfers  are  printed  on  the  jour¬ 
nal  as  the  machine  is  cleared.  These 
totals  have  simplified  the  clerk’s  cash 


balancing  to  practically  a  mere  count¬ 
ing  of  cash. 

We  are  to  install  our  revolving 
credit  plan  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  program  we  hope,  will  step  up 
our  accounts  receivable  activity  by 
over  12  per  cent.  It  will  allow  our 
customers  to  budget  their  department 
store  buying  and  enable  them  to  set 
their  own  credit  limit. 

Throughout  our  planning  we  have 
aimed  at  accuracy,  speed,  simplicity, 
better  customer  service,  and  economy. 
Though  we  feel  that  we  have  achieved 
these  aims,  we  shall  remain  alert  to 
and  continue  to  develop  better  meth¬ 
ods.  We  feel  that  this  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  particularly  during  this  com- 
p>etitive  period  of  high  operating  costs 
and  narrow  profit  margins. 
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Dayton’s  new  talk-of>the-town  packaging  shows  the  vital  promotional  role 
wrapping  bags  can  play  in  a  store’s  operations.  The  colorful,  yet 
dignified,  design-deep  red  and  charcoal  grey  on  a  soft  pastel  grey  p^er 
made  right  in  Equitable’s  own  mills-provides  maximum  impact  for  Dayton’s  name. 

Distinctive,  too,  is  the  word  for  Equitable’s  role  in  supplying  America’s 
progressive  department  stores  with  everything  in  bag  packaging ...  and 
quality,  too.  For  more  effective  coordinated  packaging,  promotional  paper  bags 
with  the  look  of  tomorrow,  contact  Equitable  today. 

Remember . . .  packaging  of  distinction  by  Equitable  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a 
f  cent  more  per  transaction.  It’s  well  wor^  it  to  get  free,  eye^tching 
’’walking  ads”  for  your  store! 
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EquIUbIc’t  duty 
s«iid  tegs  and  tacks 
save  on  nHtailat.  tpact. 
labor  and  dalivtry  costs. 
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the  Month  m  Retailing 


Price  Outlook 

THt  small  rise  in  the  BLS  consum¬ 
er  price  index  in  July  was  in  food 
and  services  rather  than  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise.  But  indus¬ 
trial  prices  are  up  and  retail  prices  are 
bound  to  follow.  Manufacturers’  price 
lists  show  the  effects  of  the  rise  in 
metal,  rubber  and  other  costs  in  the 
hard  goods  industries,  and  the  new 
minimum  wage  law  will  have  similar 
results  in  some  soft  goods  lines.  The 
current  money  management  policy  of 
the  government,  by  restraining  spend¬ 
ing  activities,  shoidd  have  a  restrain¬ 
ing  effect  on  price  increases  too,  but 
the  trend  is  upward. 

The  Chamber  of  C^ommerce  of  the 
U.  S.  fears  that  the  economy  may  be 
unable  to  absorb  this  year’s  wage 
increases;  “The  overpricing  of  labor 
may  translate  itself  into  unemploy¬ 
ment,  not  higher  prices.  .  .  .  VV'^age 
inaeases  .  .  .  may  well  encounter  con¬ 
sumer  resistance  among  the  buyers 
whose  incomes  are  either  fixed  or  less 
responsive  on  the  up  side,  ^^arkets 
may  threaten  to  suffer  in  automobiles, 
housing  and  other  goods.” 

Such  p>essimism  is  not  likely  to  be 
widespread,  particularly  as  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration  shows  itself  so  alert  to 
the  techniques  of  releasing  and  re¬ 
straining  purchasing  px)wer. 

The  rising  cost  of  money  has  cut 
back  new  home  construction  but  it 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  affectetl 
manufacturers’  plans  for  capital  ex¬ 
penditures.  A  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  survey  last  month 
showetl  that  among  1 3 1  manufacturers 
more  than  half  expect  to  sp>end  more 
on  plant  and  equipment  than  they 
did  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Four  out  of  ten  exp>ect  new  orders  and 
billings  to  exceed  those  of  the  first 


six  months  of  this  year  and  practically 
all  expject  more  new  orders  than  they 
had  in  the  second  half  of  1954.  Six 
out  of  ten  say  their  inventories  are 
lower  as  a  p)er  cent  of  sales  than  they 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

As  for  department  stores,  with  sales 
to  date  averaging  seven  p>er  cent  ahead 
of  last  year,  their  chief  anxiety  at  the 
l)eginning  of  September  was  about  de¬ 
liveries.  Christmas  estimates  are  for 
five  pier  cent  and  more  above  the  1954 
Christmas  figures.  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
recently  predicted  that  dollar  profits 
will  be  ahead  of  any  earned  since  1950. 

Retail  Credit  Picture 

A  T  the  end  of  July,  consumer  in- 
■^*stalment  debt,  according  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures,  had  reached  $25.5 
billion,  of  which  $13  billion  consisted 
of  automobile  financing.  Figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
showed  that  automobile  sales  up  to 
the  end  of  June  had  accounted  for 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  rise 
in  consumer  credit. 

In  August,  the  tighter-money  pxilicy 
of  the  government  was  extended.  Since 
March,  four  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  (Cleveland,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis 
and  Pittsburgh)  have  raised  their  rates 
from  li/^  p)er  cent  to  2l4  cent  and 
eight  have  raised  them  to  2  pier  cent. 
Home  mortgage  credit  on  government 
guaranteed  loans  has  been  tightened 
up  by  increases  in  down  payment  re¬ 
quirements  and  a  shortening  of  ma¬ 
turity  pjeriods. 

Department  store  instalment  credit 
has  not  been  rising  at  an  abnormally 
fast  rate.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  12  pjer  cent  of  department  store 
sales  were  on  an  instalment  basis  as 
against  II  p>er  cent  in  the  past  two 


years,  and  department  store  heads 
generally  believe  that  there  is  room 
for  a  considerable  increase  in  this 
kind  of  business. 

“The  nation’s  retailers,”  said  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  NRDGA  president,  ”do 
not  hesitate  to  use  credit  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  selling  tool.  Their  terms,  how¬ 
ever,  have  always  been  extended  on 
a  sound  basis  in  the  mutual  interest 
of  the  American  consumer  and  the 
store.” 

The  Federal  Reserve  pxjlicy  should 
help  to  restore  a  sound  credit  basis 
in  other  fields.  If  so,  the  department 
store  will  profit  from  this  action,  even 
at  the  cost  of  higher  rates  on  its  own 
borrowings. 

For  the  long  run,  department  stores 
can  reasonably  aim  at  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  instalment  credit 
sales.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  they  must, 
if  they  are  to  keep  up  with  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  increasing  acceptance  of  this 
method  of  buying. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  retail  credit 
picture  to  suggest  that  department 
stores  should  slacken  their  credit  sell¬ 
ing  efforts.  But  it  should  be  appraised 
with  Christmas  and  1956  sales  pros- 
pjects  in  mind:  sp)ecifically,  are  con¬ 
sumers’  over-all  credit  commitments 
growing  so  heavy  that  they  are  likely 
to  cut  back  their  purchasing?  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  will  want  to  watch  this 
development  as  closely  as  government 
officials  are  doing.  An  upward  move 
of  retail  prices  may  heighten  consum¬ 
er  resistance  to  new  buying;  on  the 
other  hand,  income  tax  reductions 
will  release  more  purchasing  power. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  consumer  credit  situation  and 
the  department  store’s  place  in  it: 

►  Total  consumer  short-term  credit 
debt  was  equivalent  to  12.2  per  cent 
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of  disp>osable  income  on  June  30, 
1955;  in  1939,  the  percentage  was  10.2; 
in  1954,  it  was  11.9  per  cent.  (Source: 

An  analysis  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager, 
NRDGA  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion.) 

^  Ratio  of  instalment  to  total  sales 
in  department  stores  inches  up  slowly. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  sales  in  first  three 
months  of  this  year  were  instalment; 
in  1954  and  1953,  first-quarter  sales 
were  11  per  cent  instalment;  in  1952, 
the  figure  was  10  per  cent;  in  1951, 
just  under  10  per  cent.  (Source:  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Current  Business.) 

►  Forty-three  per  cent  of  all  spending 
units  had  some  instalment  debt  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  In  two  out  of 
three  such  spending  units  (28  per  cent 
of  the  total),  the  instalment  payments 
required  were  equal  to  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  disposable  income.  (Source 
Federal  Reserve  Board’s  1955  Sun>ey 
of  Consumer  Finances.) 

►  Instalment  credit  in  1954  was  re¬ 
paid  at  almost  the  same  rate  as  it  was 
extended— $29.0  billion  repaid;  $29.3 
billion  extended.  The  more  normal 
picture  in  recent  years  is  for  extension 
to  outstrip  repayment  by  about  16  per 
cent.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  repayments  were  outdistanced  by 
borrowings  by  nearly  that  much— 
$12.6  billion  repaid;  $14.3  billion  bor¬ 
rowed.  (Source;  Federal  Reserve 
Board.) 

^  Shortage  of  liquid  assets  rather 
than  size  of  income  determines  the 
extent  to  which  consumers  buy  house¬ 
hold  items  on  credit.  In  high,  low,  or 
middle  income  brackets,  half  of  all 
consumers  with  less  than  $500  in 
liquid  assets  report  that  they  custom¬ 
arily  buy  large  household  items  on 
time;  about  one-third  of  those  with 
more  than  $500  in  liquid  assets  use 
credit  for  such  purchases.  Early  this 
year,  58  per  cent  of  spending  units 
had  less  than  $500  in  liquid  assets. 
For  previous  years,  figures  were:  1954, 
54  jjer  cent;  1953,  57  per  cent;  1952, 
61  per  cent;  1951,  58  per  cent. 
(Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board’s 
1955  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances.) 
^  Disposable  f>ersonal  income  in  this 
year’s  first  quarter  was  at  a  higher 
rate  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954 
($261.0  billion  vs.  $253.1  billion  last 


year),  but  consumers  saved  less.  An¬ 
nual  rate  of  personal  saving  this  year, 
first  quarter:  $15.3  billion;  last  year, 
first  quarter:  $21.0  billion.  (Source: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Westinghouse  Decision 

E  believe  in  fair  trade,  but 
under  present  conditions  do 
not  believe  it  is  workable.”  With  that 
statement,  Westinghouse  abandoned 
its  efforts  to  maintain  fixed  prices  on 
electric  housewares. 

It  is  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
since  Westinghouse  launched  a  heav¬ 
ily  financed  program  to  police  its  price 
maintenance  program.  The  decision 
to  drop  it  is  in  line  with  a  belief  that 
department  stores  share:  fair  trade 
prices  should  either  be  enforced  or 
abolished.  Westinghouse  holds  that 
complete  enforcement  is  impossible  as 
long  as  goods  can  be  trans-shipped 
from  areas  where  there  is  no  fair 
trade,  and  that  partial  enforcement 
is  unjust. 

What  would  happen  if  fair  trading 
were  legally  abolished?  William  Burs- 
ton  discussed  this  question  last  month 
at  the  Western  States  Regional  Con¬ 
trollers’  Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  not  please  45 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  NRDGA, 
who  believe  that  the  present  fair  trade 
laws  have  helped  reduce  cut-price 
competition.  For  another,  the  change 
would  affect  a  wide  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise:  about  90  per  cent  of  items 
in  the  cosmetics  department:  80  per 
cent  of  drug  items;  95  per  cent  of  drug 
sundries;  whole  lines  in  the  notions, 
stationery  and  electric  housewares 
fields. 

Fair  trade  legislation  is  sure  to  be 
the  subject  of  hot  debate  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  Westing¬ 
house  action  will  provide  ammunition 
for  two  factions;  those  who  want  the 
legislation  abolished,  and  those  who 
support  Senator  Homer  Capehart’s 
profKJsal  to  put  more  teeth  into  it. 
In  a  recent  bulletin,  A.  V.  Federle, 
NRDGA  legal  counsel,  said: 

“It  may  very  well  be  that  the  fair 
trading  manufacturers  will  themselves 
deal  the  death  blow  to  this  legalized 
price  fixing.  Fair  trade  is  effective 


only  where  a  manufacturer  is  willing 
to  diligently  enforce  the  prices  set  by 
him.  No  amount  of  legislation  . . .  will 
provide  effective  enforcement  proced¬ 
ures.  Many  manufacturers,  realizing 
this,  have  abandoned  fair  trade  or  are 
no  longer  paying  it  the  lip  service  of 
the  past.  There  is  only  one  legal 
method  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  fair  trade,  and  that  is  the  method 
of  injunction  provided  for  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  laws.  This  method  is  effect¬ 
ive,  but  costly.  Any  other  method  of 
enforcement  may  very  well  cause  a 
manufacturer  to  run  the  risk  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  various  anti-trust  laws.” 

NRDGA  Month 

Flood  Losses.  The  Association  put  all 
its  facilities  at  the  service  of  retailers 
in  the  six  states  of  the  flood  area. 
Tax  and  insurance  problems  affecting 
them  will  have  priority  over  other 
Association  matters  for  as  long  as  nec¬ 
essary.  The  Controllers’  Congress  has 
been  advising  the  stores  that  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  income  tax  claims  they 
should  gather  evidence  to  support 
their  flood  loss  deductions:  appraisals, 
photographs,  inventory  records.  These 
records  should  be  kept  available  for 
three  years  after  the  filing  of  the  in¬ 
come  tax  return. 

For  Mid-West  Merchants.  The  regu¬ 
lar  fall  meeting  of  NRDGA’s  board 
of  directors  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Cleveland,  on  October  11.  It 
will  be  preceded  by  a  one-day  retail 
clinic  on  October  10,  also  at  the  Stat¬ 
ler,  to  which  all  retail  executives  in 
the  Cleveland  area  are  invited.  The 
Cleveland  Retail  Merchants  Board  is 
cooperating  in  the  arrangements. 

The  clinic  will  consist  of  two  ses¬ 
sions,  at  which  NRDGA  staff  execu¬ 
tives  will  report  on  new  developments 
in  retailing  and  on  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  that  concerns  this  trade. 


Group  Insurance.  The  NRDGA  is 
working  out  the  details  of  an  Associ¬ 
ation-wide  group  insurance  plan  to 
cover  the  employees  of  member  stores. 
It  will  provide  life,  permanent  and 
temporary  disability  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  coverage.  About  200  stores  have 
so  far  indicated  their  desire  to  join 
the  plan. 
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Gimbals  Wastchastar,  first  Naw  York  branch,  opaiMd  this  month. 


Minimum  Wage  law.  For  the  time 
being  it  apjjears  that  the  majority  of 
retailers  will  be  affected  only  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  new  Federal  minimum 
wage  of  $1  an  hour,  which  becomes 
effective  next  March  1.  The  pressure 
to  bring  retailing  under  coverage  will 
continue,  however.  The  NRDGA  has 
advised  all  its  members  to  make  sure 
that  their  Senators  and  Congressmen 
clearly  understand  the  logical  case  for 
the  retail  exemption  from  Federal  reg¬ 
ulation.  Senator  Barry  Goldw’ater  has 
called  on  retailers  to  reinforce  their 
case  by  sponsoring  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation  at  the  state  level. 

January  Convention.  “Tomorrow’s 
Opportunity  —  Tcnlay’s  Challenge”  is 
the  theme  of  the  45th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  NRDGA,  to  be  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  10,  11  and  12  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York.  Among  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  to  be  ap¬ 
praised  are  the  future  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  store,  the  character  of  the 
downtown  store,  the  effect  of  the  new 
Federal  minimum  wage  on  retailing, 
the  recruiting  and  development  of 
tomorrow’s  executives. 

How  engineering  know-how  can  be 
applied  to  retail  operations  will  be 
the  theme  of  one  session;  at  another, 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  of 
closed-circuit  color  television  as  a  sales 
promotion  device. 

Several  innovations  in  convention 
technique  are  planned.  One  will  be  a 
sales  promotion  workshop  for  smaller 
stores.  The  case  method  approach 
that  was  so  successful  at  the  Store 


Management-Personnel  Group’s  Harv¬ 
ard  w’orkshop  will  be  used  in  some 
sessions. 

NRDGA’s  rapidly  growing  member¬ 
ship  abroad  will  be  well  represented. 
Belgium,  and  possibly  the  other 
Benelux  countries,  will  have  an  official 
delegation  on  hand. 

Appointments,  Elections.  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  president  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  has  been  named  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Division  of 
NRDGA,  to  share  this  work  with 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc. 

Martin  O.  Kahn,  Macy’s  New  York, 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group,  with  Richard  Wood  of 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  as  vice-chairman. 
They  succeed  Morris  Guberman, 
Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
John  C.  Flynn,  J.  N.  Adam  Co., 
Buffalo. 

M.  K.  Katz,  Gimbel’s  New  York,  is 
the  new’  chairman  of  the  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  Group,  succeeding 
Lawrence  C.  Organ,  Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Los  Angeles.  Harry 
Weisman,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  vice  chairman. 

Seven  New  Stores 

GIMBELS  Westchester,  the  first 
Gimbel  suburban  store  in  the 
New  York  area,  opened  on  September 
S  in  the  Cross  County  Center,  Yonk¬ 
ers.  A  complete  department  store  on 
three  levels,  it  makes  a  feature  of  self¬ 
selection;  offers  a  variety  of  special 


services,  including  free  classes  in  gar¬ 
dening  and  do-it-yourself  activities; 
has  a  250-seat  auditorium  which  is 
available  to  community  organizations. 
Gimbels  is  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Center;  Wanamaker’s,  op>ened  last 
spring,  is  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  last  weeks  of  August  and  the 
first  of  September  brought  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  number  of  large  department 
store  openings.  Outside  of  St.  Louis, 
Famous-Barr  and  Stix,  Baer  and  Ful¬ 
ler  opened  branches  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other.  The  Famous-Barr 
Northland  store  is  the  third  largest 
branch  store  in  the  country,  and  is 
constructed  on  the  service  core  plan 
that  Famous-Barr  introduced  four 
years  ago  in  its  Southtown  branch. 
In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Rich’s  opened 
its  new  store  with  a  news-making  cere¬ 
mony:  the  ribbon-cutting  was  done 
by  means  of  radioactive  energy.  The 
Cheltenham  branch  of  Gimbels  Phila¬ 
delphia,  largest  suburban  store  in  the 
area,  opened  at  the  end  of  August. 
In  the  34-store  Knollwood  shopping 
center,  outside  of  Minneapolis,  Pow¬ 
ers  Dry  Gcxxls  Co.  of)ened  a  two-level 
branch  store.  Stern  Brothers  of  New 
York  opened  its  first  branch  im  the 
remodeled  John  Wanamaker  store  at 
Great  Neck.  Allied’s  store  planning 
group  laid  it  out  to  achieve  10  per 
cent  more  merchandise  capacity  than 
its  size  (70,000  square  feet)  would 
ordinarily  provide. 

These  seven  stores  alone  represent 
over  a  million  square  feet  of  selling 
space  and  are  designed  to  handle  well 
over  $75  million  in  annual  volume. 


RES 
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Progress  Report 


About  a  dynamic  program  for  selling  men's  furnishings  and 
sportswear  that  has  not  only  set  ofF  a  trend  in  the  entire 
industry  but  has  made  Manhattan  dealers  fashion  leaders  and 
profits  winners  everywhere.  Here's  how  the  forward-thinking 
Manhattan  program  works.  Think  how  well  it  can  work  for  you. 


riei||n|J.  Fashion  leadership  is  noth- 
iflOnillli.  jug  with  Manhattan. 

We’ve  stressed  style  for  years  .  .  .  with  out¬ 
standing  results.  A  timely  example  in  our 
Spring  ’56  line:  fast  recognition  of  Far 
Eastern  styling  with  exciting  new  pattern 
and  color  treatments. 

rni  flD*  news.  Manhattan 

UULUII.  dealers  particularly  have  been 
profiting  from  this  trend.  Our  “Carnival 
of  Color’’  all-product  promotion,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  helps  retailers  display  dramatically 
and  sell  easily  the  use  of  color  in  a  man’s 
wardrobe. 

Fl|m|pO.  Manhattan  has  scoured  the 
IfllllllUw.  world  for  new  and  improved 
fabrics.  Exclusive  imported  shirtings,  con¬ 
fined  domestic  cloths  —  all  build  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  reputation  for  character  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  Our  leadership  in  intimate 
blends  is  unrivaled.  Manhattan’s  Fall  and 
Spring  wash-and-wear  story,  featuring  the 
increasingly  popular  Docoma,  will  be  the 
strongest  ever. 

fl||l|  ITV*  With  nearly  a  hundred  years 
UUHLI II.  of  fine  quality  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience  behind  us  (next  year  marks 
our  centennial),  Manhattan  runs  second 
to  no  one  in  craftsmanship. 


SPORTSWEAR: 


Probably  the  most 
colorful  and  dynamic 
category  of  men’s  wear— so  much  so,  that 
dealers,  with  Manhattan’s  aid,  are  setting 
up  separate  Sportswear  departments.  More 
evidence  of  Manhattan  leadership:  authen¬ 
tic  Continental  styling  translated  into  eye¬ 
catching,  distinctive  American  sportswear. 


piC|p  CTAPI  pc*  Manhattan  dealers 
DHOlb  OIHTIXO.  reap  the  benefits  of 
fast  fill-in  service  on  all  “always-available” 
staple  merchandise— especially  white  shirts, 
the  foundation  of  the  men’s  furnishings 
department.  Our  strategically  located 
warehouses  across  the  country  make  sure 
of  that. 


pip|fin|Up.  We  know  that  smartly 
rnUnnlllliU.  packaged  merchandise 
sells  faster.  Every  season  we  turn  out 
handsome  new  packages  to  stimulate  im¬ 
pulse  buying  and  to  make  gift  shopping 
and  selling  easier. 

RELATED  SELLING:  "“"trzr; 

items  to  help  sell  customers  more,  help 
them  look  smarter  too.  A  recent  example 
is  our  Ivy  Look  promotion  (another  style 
Manhattan  pioneered  nationally). 


RELATED  ADVERTISING: 

It’s  been  Manhattan’s  contention  that" 
strong  national  advertising  tied  in  at  the] 
local  level  makes  for  greatest  consumer] 
impact.  All  of  our  promotion  material  iij 
tailor-made  for  individual  needs  by  our] 
special  Sales  Promotion  department. 

NATIONAL  PROMOTIONS: 


This  Fall, 
are  joining 


Here’s  just  one  of  many 
Manhattan  and  Monsanto 
forces  in  a  big  national  promotion  featur¬ 
ing  all  and  Span,™  America’s  only  triple- 
guaranteed  white  shirt.  A  double-page 
spread  in  Life  launches  this  campaign. 
Thousands  of  retailers  are  scheduled  to 
participate  with  individual  ads  and 
windows. 

PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING: 

Manhattan  sales  this  past  year  were  the 
highest  ever— the  third  year  in  a  row  that 
this  record  was  broken.  Important  new 
accounts,  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  country,  added  Manhattan  and  sang 
its  praises.  Manhattan  is  moving  ahead, 
in  every  way,  and  its  industry  position 
proves  this  point. 


A  realistic  program?  And  imaginative?  We  think  so. 

Don’t  you  think  it’s  to  your  own  deep  interest  to  get  in  on  these 
powerful  men’s  wear  fashion  plans  and  those  Manhattan  has  in  store  for 
the  future?  The  Manhattan  Shirt  Co.,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
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^ASHION  has  reared  its  lovely  head  in  the  Held 
of  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings,  and  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  charmed  the  male  of 
the  species  into  becoming  an  important  customer. 
But  whose?  Department  stores,  located  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  where  so  many  men  of  adequate  income 
work,  are  fairly  confident  that  the  head  of  the  house 
is  their  customer.  That  isn’t  always  true,  however, 
as  the  grow'th  of  men’s  shops  and  chains  indicates. 
While  some  department  stores  have  been  rolling  up 
gains  of  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent  in  men’s  clothing 
sales  this  Spring,  and  look  forward  to  even  larger 
increases  ih  the  Fall,  others  have  been  dropping 
behind,  letting  business  go  to  competing  outlets. 
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In  order  to  find  out  how  the  department  store  can 
secure  its  full  share  of  the  thriving  men’s  business, 
the  research  staff  of  Stores  has  questioned  buyers, 
buying  office  representatives,  and  key  resources  for 
clothing,  sportswear,  and  furnishings.  Their  opin¬ 
ions  and  experience  form  the  basis  for  the  article  on 
the  following  pages,  and  the  recommendations  ap¬ 
pearing  on  page  46.  In  making  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  many  who  have  contributed  to  this 
study.  Stores  expresses  its  particular  thanks  to  the 
NRDCi.A  Merchandising  Division’s  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group  and  its  acting  chairman,  Sidney 
S.  Rosenzw'eig,  of  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  for 
help  and  advice  in  the  planning  of  this  project. 

2.S 


John  Wanamaker’s,  I’hiladelphia,  made-to-measure  department. 


ng  outOfT^Qt'C  ^osH-ng  ond  drying  iTro<h 


•ndfn*  tobO' 


moTi 


that  REIS  PERMA-SIZED  knit 
underwear  $hrinks  leu  than  any  other 
knit  underwear  you  can  huy  — 
anywhere! 


Parmo-Sized 


enou 


that  when  you  huy  REIS  PERMA-SIZED 
—  you  SELL  your  cuatomers  the 
greateat  product  advantage  in  the 
indnatry!  The  size  you  buy  it 
the  fixe  it  ttayt! 


COLORFUL  CLOTHES  for  both  sexes  are  featured  in 
spotswear  window  at  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Richmond. 


Men  are  more  fashion  conscious, 
more  susceptible  to  fashion  appeal 


I.  Man's  World  Changes 


pick  out  the  right  hat  to  go  with  it. 

Among  the  department  stores  that 
participated  in  this  study,  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  clothing  depart¬ 
ments  permit  their  salesmen  to  sell  in 
sportswear  also;  only  one  in  three  lets 
its  men  sell  in  furnishings.  True, 
about  half  of  those  that  do  not  have 
interselling  set-ups  have  some  sort  of 
referral  system.  These  may  mean 
escorting  the  customer  to  the  related 
department  for  an  introduction,  or 
they  may  mean  just  giving  him  the 
name  of  a  salesman  he  should  look  up 
when  and  if  he  reaches  the  second  de¬ 
partment. 

In  many  department  stores,  be  it 
remembered,  Mr.  Customer  is  strictly 
on  his  own;  he  can  make  the  related 
purchase  or  he  can  walk  out.  More  to 
the  point,  where  there  is  no  intersell¬ 
ing  or  really  good  referral  system, 
there  is  the  danger  that,  for  lack  of  a 
horse  shoe  nail  in  the  form  of  some 


sedate  business  suits  and  stark  white 
shirts  year  after  year,  on  a  replacement 
basis.  Whatever  it  is  that  has  wrought 
the  change  in  men’s  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  it’s  good  for  the  retail  business! 

Related  SeUes  Opportunities 

It’s  good— provided  the  male  custom¬ 
er  finds  what  he  wants,  can  see  related 
items,  can  pick  up  new  suggestions  for 
his  wardrobe,  and  can  complete  his 
purchase  quickly.  In  a  men’s  shop,  the 
customer  walks  right  in  off  the  street, 
to  be  greeted  by  a  salesman  who  can 
and  does  sell  all  over  the  store.  No 
invisible  department  walls  keep  him 
from  suggesting  knee-length  socks  to 
the  customer  who  hesitates  over  a  pair 
of  Bermuda  shorts:  neither  does  he 
have  any  problem  in  showing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  exactly  how  to  coordinate  the 
newest  charcoal-and  combination  in 
accessories  to  wear  with  his  business 
suit.  In  fact,  he  can  even  help  him 


■^■EN’S  wear  departments  have  seen 
^"■^■a  myth  explode.  In  the  past  few 
years,  they  have  seen  men  demonstrate 
that  they  are  far  from  impiervious 
to  fashion.  The  American  male  has 
shown  that  he  can  take  to  new  colors, 
new  fabrics,  and  new  types  of  clothes 
just  as  enthusiastically  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  female.  Given  conditions  good 
enough  to  encourage  spending,  given 
activities  sufficiently  varied  to  demand 
variety  in  the  wardrobe,  given  inter¬ 
esting  new  styles  to  whet  their  appe¬ 
tites,  men  buy  with  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  the  full  life,  American  ver¬ 
sion,  which  finds  a  banker  getting  into 
work  clothes  for  a  do-it-yourself  week¬ 
end,  while  a  factory  hand  dons  a  dark 
silk  summer  suit  for  his  Saturday  night 
date,  is  responsible.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
exciting  new  fashions,  the  more  com¬ 
fortable,  yet  neat,  casual  clothes  that 
are  offered.  Or  perhaps  it’s  just  that 
men  are  thoroughly  tired  of  buying 
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MAN’S  OWN  DEPARTMENTS.  At 
the  Albert  Steiger  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  all  men’s  departments  art 
on  the  main  floor,  next  to  one  another 
with  direct  access  to  twti  different  streea 
Six  permanent  windows  devoted  at  all 
times  to  men’s  apparel  let  passershy  know 
that  the  store  is  in  the  men’s  biisinesi. 
Branded  lines  are  featured  in  sportswear, 
clothing,  and  furnishings,  and  |)ur(ha$ti 
are  concentrated  as  far  as  possible  with 
a  single  key  resource  in  each  price  lint. 
Sales  are  usually  confined  to  two  good 
clearances  a  year. 


small  but  important  item  from  men’s 
furnishings,  the  battle,  or  major  cloth¬ 
ing  purchase,  may  be  lost.  And  with 
it,  the  store  may  lose  the  kingdom— 
that  customer’s  future  business,  which 
will  go  to  some  other  store  that  shows 
him  how  to  build  a  smart  outfit 
around  whatever  new  color  or  style 
takes  his  fancy. 

Problem  of  Location 

Often,  the  matter  of  geography  gets 
between  the  department  store  and 
complete  service  to  its  male  customer. 
Among  the  stores  surveyed  in  this 
study,  one  in  three  has  its  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  department  remote  from  men’s 
furnishings.  Spx>rtswear  is  often  placed 
near  men’s  clothing,  but  merchandis¬ 
ers  who  have  been  particularly  success¬ 
ful  with  that  department  prefer  to  see 
it  near  furnishings  instead,  if  there 
must  be  a  choice. 

The  ideal,  of  course,  is  for  all  three 
departments  to  be  together.  In  the 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  for  example, 
each  of  the  present  units  and  two  more 
that  are  about  to  op>en  have  all  men’s 
and  boys’  departments  together,  not 
just  for  related  selling  opportunities, 
but  also  for  the  impact  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  such  an  arrangement.  When 
a  man  walks  into  one  of  the  stores  in 
this  group,  he  sees,  usually  on  the 
main  floor,  an  array  of  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  sports  furnishings,  clothing, 
sports  clothing,  hats,  men’s  and  boys’ 
shoes,  boys’  furnishings  and  boys’ 
clothing.  With  each  department  help>- 
ing  its  neighbors  to  make  a  more  im¬ 
pressive  showing,  there  can’t  be  any 
doubt  in  the  customer’s  mind  that  the 


store  is  in  the  men’s  wear  business. 

The  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago,  try 
to  get  their  men’s  departments  on  the 
main  floor,  too,  but  not  all  of  their 
units  can  accommodate  the  entire 
group.  In  those  that  cannot  find  room 
for  all,  the  men’s  furnishings  and 
sportswear  are  on  the  main  floor. 
Thus  two  departments  rich  in  impulse 
items  get  the  traffic.  Each  department 
complements  the  other;  the  slacks  and 
jackets  and  sports  shirts  in  sportsw'ear 
are  good  neighbors  for  hosiery  and 
gloves  and  belts  in  men’s  furnishings. 

Masculine  Atmosphere 

Recognizing  that  the  average  male 
is  not  precisely  eager  to  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  prerfume  fountains,  bra  bars, 
and  nylon  hosiery  sp)ecials  on  his  way 
to  their  departments,  men’s  clothing 
buyers  clamor  for  a  main  floor  location 
with  direct  access  to  the  street.  Three 
out  of  five  of  those  reporting  in  this 
study  have  such  locations. 

An  ideal  set-up  is  to  be  found  in 


the  Hemphill-Wells  Co.,  of  Lubbock, 
Texas.  There,  the  men’s  department 
is  to  the  right  of  the  front  door,  with 
•40  feet  across  the  front  and  110  feet 
in  the  depth  of  the  store.  Men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  is  at  the  back,  and  furnishings  are 
up  front.  Between  the  two,  an  area 
about  10  by  15  feet  is  set  aside  for  the 
convenience  of  male  shoppers  who 
wish  to  wait  or  rest  in  the  store. 

“We  feel  they  must  have  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  to  loaf  while  in  the  store," 
the  buyer  explains,  “and  we  especially 
want  them  to  loaf  in  our  clothes  de¬ 
partment.’’  Four  large  windows  to  the 
right  of  the  store’s  entrance,  directly 
in  line  with  the  space  assigned  to  the 
men’s  department,  are  reserved  for  its 
use— a  refreshing  change,  incidentally, 
from  the  usual  fate  of  men’s  depart¬ 
ments  that  go  for  months  on  end  with¬ 
out  a  window. 

Location  and  windows  aren’t  the 
whole  story  of  Hemphill-Wells’  much 
admired  op)eration,  of  course.  The 
men’s  departments  carry  only  top 
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stores 


THE  TYPICAL  MEN’S  SHOE  DEPARTMENT 
CAN  GREATLY  INCREASE  PROFIT 
BY  ADDING  FORTUNE  SHOES . . . 


Above  the  break-even  point, 
a  small  increase  in  sales 
volume  adds  a 

tremendous  amount  to  profit! 


If  greatly  increasing  profit  interests  you,  then  come 
along  while  General  Shoe  Corporation  (one  of  the  world’s 
largest  producers  of  men’s  dress  shoes )  explains  the 
details. 

In  every  retail  business  there  are  certain  fixed  ex¬ 
penses.  such  as  rent,  electricity,  taxes  and  insurance. 
These  expenses  remain  the  same  regardless  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  done.  And  there  are  also  certain 
variable  expenses,  such  as  salesman’s  commissions,  freight 
and  advertising.  These  expenses  go  up  and  down  with 
the  volume  of  business. 

Now,  because  of  the  fixed  expense  factor  a  small 
increase  in  sales  volume  acts  as  a  big  profit  lever  in 
your  shoe  department.  For  example,  we’ve  seen  in¬ 
stances  where  an  increase  in  volume  of  15%  led  to  an 
increase  in  profits  of  more  than  200% !  The  way  to 
increase  profits  is  to  increase  your  sales  volume,  and 
that’s  where  Fortune  can  help  you. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  REASONS  FOR  ADDING 
FORTUNE  SHOES? 

For  successful  shoe  merchandising,  any  department 
store  needs:  1)  the  right  price  line,  2)  the  right  brand 
name,  3)  the  right  basic  stock,  4)  the  right  re-order 
system,  and  5)  the  right  promotional  plan. 

Taking  them  one  by  one,  more  than  half  (53.74%) 
of  all  men’s  dress  shoes  are  sold  in  the  $8.01  to  $14.00 
price  field.  This  is  the  great  mid-price  field  that  appeals 


to  men  who  provide  the  biggest  volume  to  a  department 
store.  This  is  the  Fortune  price  field. 

A  department  store  that  has  a  reputation  in  clothing 
for  sound  value  plus  style  needs  a  famous  name  in  shoes 
to  uphold  that  reputation.  The  right  name  is  Fortune, 
with  a  23-year  reputation  of  sound  value  plus  style, 
backed  by  a  continuous  promotional  program.  Almost 
$1,500,000  has  been  spent  in  the  last  decade  alone  to 
establish  Fortune  as  a  nationally  known  brand  name. 

For  the  past  five  years  men’s  shoe  retailers  in  im¬ 
partial  surveys  have  consistently  ranked  Fortune  among 
the  top  men’s  shoe  brands  for  most  impressive  national 
advertising.  Also,  they  have  rated  Fortime  in  first  or 
second  place  in  its  price  range  for  style  and  for  fit. 

Fortune  offers  a  proven  stock  and  merchandising  plan 
for  a  profitable  shoe  operation,  including  prompt  re-order 
service  from  a  large  in-stock  department  of  more  than 
100  styles. 

Fortune’s  sound  promotional  plan  includes:  1 )  national 
advertising,  2)  cooperative  advertising,  3)  complete  win¬ 
dow  display  program,  4)  numerous  point-of-sale  helps. 

The  Fortune  line  is  balanced  with  styles  that  appeal 
to  all  men — but  it  is  especially  strong  in  styles  to  please 
young  men,  the  high  school  and  college  groups  and  young 
businessman,  who  buy  more  of  everything  a  department 
store  has  to  sell.  This  is  the  profitable  market! 

So,  if  you  want  to  add  to  your  profits — add  Fortunes! 
Write  today  for  more  details  of  the  Fortune  plan. 


SHOES  FOR  MEN 


FORTUNE  SHOE  CO.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN 
DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  SHOE  CORPORATION 
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RELATED-ITEM  DISPLAYS.  With  tables  and  a  couple  of  low 
platforms,  Higbee’s,  Cleveland,  makes  space  available  in  its  sports¬ 
wear  department  for  related-item  displays.  Mirrored  column  in  the 
background  is  flanked  by  table  height  displays,  but  has  a  low  plat¬ 
form  on  the  mirrored  side.  Column  in  the  foreground  backs  up 
displays,  but  side  facing  escalator  is  reserved  for  use  as  bulletin 
board— in  this  case  an  ad  for  McGregor  jacket  displayed  next  to  it. 


lines;  offer  consistent  values;  provide 
free  delivery  (on  a  hanger  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wishes),  and  free  alterations; 
have  op>en  fixturing  for  those  who 
want  to  help  themselves;  and  hold 
only  two  sales  a  year,  both  clearances. 
But  the  location  and  windows  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  eagerness  that  resources 
show  to  cooperate  with  buyers  whose 
stores  are  “men’s  wear  minded,”  for 
example,  is  an  indication. 

Overcoming  Geography 

Where  a  store  is  obliged  to  put  its 
men’s  departments  on  an  uppjer  floor, 
it  is  still  possible  to  give  the  customer 
direct  access  and  to  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  him.  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York,  accomplishes  this  by  setting 
aside  one  of  its  upper  flcors  for  a  men’s 
shop,  complete  down  to  a  fast-service 
lunch  bar.  A  spocial  elevator  carries 
them  up  non-stop  from  the  street  flcor. 

If  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  the 
men’s  clothing,  sportswear  and  fur 
nishings  departments  must  be  scat 
tered  within  the  store,  then  windows, 
and  interior  displays,  and  advertising 
have  a  heavier  burden  to  carry  in 
order  to  link  the  departments  together 
in  the  customer’s  mind.  Showing  fur 
nishings  in  clothing  departments,  and 
using  suits  as  props  for  furnishings  are 


elementary— and  pierhaps  for  that  rea¬ 
son  often  overlooked. 

It’s  also  possible  to  compensate  in 
part  for  the  separation  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  by  doing  a  better  job  of  telling 
the  salespeople  what  merchandise  is 
carried  in  the  related  department.  It 
may  mean  bringing  the  salespeople  of 
all  men’s  departments  together  for  fre¬ 
quent  joint  sessions;  it  may  mean  hav¬ 
ing  the  clothing  buyer  address  the  boys 
in  furnishings  while  the  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  buyer  tells  the  clothing  salesmen 


about  socks  and  ties  that  pick  up  the 
flecks  of  color  in  the  new  tweeds. 

Using  Incentives 

Practically  all  the  stores  coopierating 
in  this  survey  have  their  clothing  sales¬ 
men  on  salary-plus-commission  or  on 
commission  alone.  If  the  buyer  makes 
an  effort  to  show  these  men  that  their 
sales  and  commissions  will  improve 
when  the  customer  gets  the  all-round 
help  he  needs  today,  it’s  easily  |x>ssi- 
ble  that  effective  referral  systems  will 
develop. 

The  money  or  prize  incentive  has 
always  worked  wonders,  and  it  has 
done  a  job  in  men’s  departments,  too. 
One  store  that  ran  a  series  of  short 
contests  for  referrals  found  that,  in 
four  out  of  five  cases,  the  customer 
who  was  brought  to  the  related  depart¬ 
ment  would  buy.  Its  method  was  to 
highlight  one  department  at  a  time, 
such  as  hats.  Salesmen  in  related  de¬ 
partments  were  given  cards,  and  these 
cards  were  punched  each  time  they 
brought  a  customer  over.  When  the 
card  had  its  full  complement  of 
punches,  the  salesman  got  a  hat  from 
the  department’s  top  price  line. 

Women’s  departments  have  found 
ways  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  fash¬ 
ion  departments  on  different  floors, 
with  and  without  referral  contests. 
Men’s  departments  can  profitably 
study  the  ways  used  by  ready-to-wear 
and  accessories  departments  in  their 
own  stores  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  coordinate  their  own  fashion  selling 
programs. 


SPORTS  AND  SPORTSWEAR.  The  appearance  of  the  first  issued 
the  new  magazine.  Sports  Illustrated,  was  the  springboard  for  this  windw 
at  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Caption  invites  customers  to  "Spoiu 
world  of  fashion”  for  jackets,  slacks,  shoes,  shirts,  socks,  ties. 
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2.  That  Profitable 
Men's  Sportswear  Volume 


AM()N(i  the  most  important  trends 
in  men’s  fashions  has  been  the 
growth  of  tailoreil  sports  clothing- 
casual  wear,  with  a  wide  range  of 
color,  material,  and  style,  yet  with  a 
dressed,  well-put-together  look.  For 
men,  it’s  been  a  wonderful  trend  that 
has  put  comfort,  color,  and  variety 
into  their  wardrobes.  For  stores,  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  trend  that  has  put 
fast  turning,  highly  profitable  items 
into  their  hands. 

Although  more  than  20  years  have 
gone  l)y  since  Wieboldt’s,  (Ihicago,  set 
up  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
men’s  sportswear  ojreration,  with  its 
own  buyer  and  its  own  department 
number,  there  are  still  many  stores 
that  seem  to  be  missing  the  sportswear 
boat.  While  men's  shops  and  some 
department  stores  ride  the  tide  to  new 
highs  in  volume  and  profits,  other  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  slow  to  grasp  the 
opportunity. 

Fast  Pace 

In  sportswear,  it  seems,  the  retailer 
can’t  afford  to  be  slow.  Items  develop 
quickly,  have  a  fast  and  furious  season, 
and  peter  out.  Some,  like  swimwear, 
have  a  life  expectancy  more  or  less 
determined  by  the  calendar;  their  ups 
and  downs  can  be  reasonably  well  an¬ 
ticipated.  Others,  however,  come  to 
life  as  bright  ideas  that  develop  in  the 
market,  and  die  out  when  some  newer 
and  brighter  star  Ijegins  to  shine. 
Their  courses  are  less  easily  plotted  in 
advance. 

Yet  is  is  these  items  that  make 
sportswear  interesting  and  profitable. 
In  a  department  of  its  own,  with  a 
budget  of  its  own,  and  with  a  buyer 
who  knows  his  market  well  enough  to 
know  when  to  plunge  and  when  to 
pull  out  of  an  item,  sportswear  con¬ 
tributes  a  healthy  profit.  .Also  needed 
is  a  definite  policy  of  advertising  and 
promoting  sports  clothes— partly  to  let 
the  customer  know  the  store  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  merchandise,  and 
partly  to  let  him  know  about  whatever 


is  currently  new  and  interesting  tn  the 
stock.  Such  advertising  is  essential  be¬ 
cause,  unlike  women,  men  seldom 
spend  a  lunch  hour  wandering  up  and 
dow'n  department  store  aisles  “just 
looking.’’  They  wait  for  an  ad,  a 
window,  or  a  mailing  piece  to  draw 
them  in. 

The  Item  Approach 

When  H.  M.  Asker,  Wieboldt’s 
merchandise  manager,  sp>oke  on  sports¬ 
wear  merchandising  at  the  NRDGA 
Convention  in  January,  1954,  he  gave 
a  dramatic  example  of  the  item  ap 
proach  he  uses.  In  one  season,  it  was 
felt  that  color  would  be  the  outstand¬ 
ing  fashion  and  selling  appeal.  Wie¬ 
boldt’s  therefore  developed  a  shirt  in 
27  color  combinations,  in  one  fabric, 
and  maintained  it  in  stock  in  each  and 
every  color  combination  in  all  six 
stores  for  six  months.  That  item 
alone,  Asker  reported,  reached  nearly 
$100,000  in  volume,  without  drawing 
business  from  other  shirt  lines  carried. 

Success  in  sportswear,  Asker  said  at 
that  convention,  “will  come  from  .  ,  . 
Ijeing  very  selective  in  meeting  your 
customers’  needs  with  a  depth  of  stock 
at  the  right  time  on  a  few  key  items.’’ 
Wieboldt’s  has  developed  individual 
items  from  time  to  time,  each  of  which 
has  contributed  five  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  year’s  sportswear  volume. 

Separate  Department 

Merchandisers  in  the  men’s  field  are 
emphatic  about  the  importance  of  set¬ 
ting  sportswear  up  as  a  separate  de¬ 
partment.  Things  move  too  fast,  items 
move  in  and  out  too  quickly,  they  say, 
for  a  buyer  to  combine  the  operation 
with  either  furnishings  or  clothing. 
In  a  combined  department,  sjxjrtswear 
liecomes  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog;  it 
absorbs  so  much  of  the  buyer’s  budget 
and  attention  that  he  cannot  do  right 
by  the  rest  of  his  department. 

Sportswear,  too,  they  say,  has  differ¬ 
ent  seasonal  peaks  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  within  the  department.  That  is 


SPORTSWEAR  PIONEER. 

Wieboldt’s,  Chicago,  pioneered 
the  idea  of  a  separate  sportswear 
department  more  than  20  years 
ago.  The  sportswear  department 
in  each  of  the  Wieboldt  stores  is 
on  the  main  floor,  adjacent  to 
men's  furnishings. 


one  reason  why  the  NRDGA  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group  is  now  collect¬ 
ing  sales  figures  on  11  different  classi¬ 
fications,  showing  monthly  variatiorts 
in  the  percentage  each  contributes  to 
total  sportswear. 

Setting  up  a  separate  department 
for  sportswear  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  Questions  arise  each  season 
as  to  where  to  place  various  items 
which  may  be  claimed  by  both  sports¬ 
wear  and  one  of  the  older  depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  seldom  just  a  matter  of 
the  usual  debate  between  buyers  as  to 
who  saw  the  item  first. 

For  instance,  what’s  a  sports  shirt 
(sjx)rtswear)  and  what’s  a  dress  shirt 
(men’s  furnishings)?  One  store  draws 
the  line  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  worn  with  a  tie.  Again,  what 
about  hosiery,  belts,  and  similar  items 
that  are  specifically  designed  for  use 
with  sp>ortswear?  Good  arguments  can 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  keeping  a 
small  selection  of  sportswear-tyf>e 
numbers  in  the  sportswear  section,  so 
that  the  belt  or  the  socks  can  be  sold 
with  the  slacks  and  shorts.  Equally 
sound  arguments  can  be  advanced  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  entire  assortment 
in  furnishings,  in  order  to  make  an 
impressive  showing. 

Sometimes  arbitrary  lines  can  be 
drawn,  and  sometimes  firm  policies 
can  be  set.  Usually,  however,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  this  year’s  wise  decis¬ 
ion  will  fit  next  year’s  circumstances. 
The  ideal  answer  is  a  management 
alert  to  changes  in  the  situation  and 
prompt  to  act  upon  them. 
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50%  Kro>'  Wool — 50%  Nylon 
Regular  length  $1.75 
Short  sockt  $1.50 


Soft  Cotton  lined 
k  Regular  length 
'  and  short 


75%  Wool— 25%  Nylon 
Sport  So^s 
$1.00 


No  elastic 


STAPLE  S-T-R-E-T-C-H  SOCKS 

You’re  never  out  of  sizes  with  an 
Interwoven  Staple  Stretch  Sock 
Department.  Regular  Length  and 
Short  Socks  in  the  Original  Inter¬ 
woven  Stretch  Sock  Packing, 
one  size  fits  aii! 

AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Flit  fibric 


Spun  Nylon 
Regular  length 


Finest  quality 
all  Nylon 


No  elastic 


2924.00B 
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They  buy  what  they  see 
with  Interwoven  fixtures 


Here’s  Proof: 

Sales  double  and  in  some 
cases  triple  when  men’s  wear 
departments  feature  the  new 
exposed  selling  fixtures  showing 
the  full  line  of  Interwoven 
stretch  socks. 

Smart  new  styles  and  staples, 
attractively  packaged,  produced 
the  incentive  to  the  shoppers  to 
buy  what  they  see  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 


Edinger-W yckoff  create  fixtures  to  sell 

Scale  model  fixtures — Three  dimensions  in  space  .  .  .  length,  width, 
height  .  .  .  now  before  you  buy,  authentic  scale  models  show  you 
exactly  how  merchandise  will  be  displayed  and  traffic  will  flow 
in  your  store. 

Open  selling  .  .  .  today  a  vital  dimension  in  merchandising.  Modern 
“on  display”  fixtures  show  maximum  merchandise  in  minimum 
space  .  .  .  and  encourage  profitable  customer  self  selection. 

Volume  planning  .  .  .  the  fifth  dimension  in  store  design  .  .  .  grows 
from  fixtures  adapted  to  the  type,  size  and  price  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Modern  fixtures  mesh  with  basic  stock  lists  and  stock 
control  methods  to  set  new,  eye-opening  turnover  figures  for 
every  department. 

Call,  wire  or  write  our  store  planning  division 

EdINGER-WyCKOFF,  INC. 

BUILDERS  OF  VOLUME-PRODUCING  FIXTURES  FOR  INTERWOVEN  •  M.  C.  SCHRANK  • 
I.  B.  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK  •  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  INDIVIDUAL  STORES 
Affiliate  Member,  Store  Management  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass’n. 

1414  SPRUCE  ST.,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA.  •  Phone  3286 


The  main  floor  model  layout  prepared  for  the 
Besse-Richy  Company  of  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  their  store  to  be  opened  on  October 
5  at  the  new  Hamden  Plaza  shopping  center. 


They  SEE  the  INTERWOVEN  SOCKS  they  want  to 
buy  at  Gimbel's,  New  York  exposed  selling  display. 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


on  Men’s  Wear 


Continued 


3.  Excitement  in 
Men's  Furnishings 


NATIONAL  SLACK  WEEK. 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  uses  a 
sports  car,  golf  clubs,  male  and 
female  figures  in  Slack  Week 
window. 


in  a  color  to  help  out  some  other 
department,  nor  does  he  have  to  fret 
about  the  half-hearted  participation 
other  buyers  are  showing  in  a  color  he 
sponsors.  It’s  all  in  his  own  hands. 

Resources  that  sell  to  department 
stores,  however,  say  that  the  furnish¬ 
ings  buyer  often  fails  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  Part  of  his 
failure  they  blame  upon  the  strings 
attached  to  his  budget,  which  keeps 
him  from  making  opf)ortune  buys,  or 
from  plunging  in,  as  men’s  shops  do, 
when  a  new  fashion  star  shows  signs 
of  rising.  A  large  part  of  his  failure 
they  blame  upon  a  passion  for  price 
promotions— that  favorite  weapon  for 
meeting  last  year’s  big  days. 


More  than  any  department  of  the 
store,  the  men’s  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  is  ideally  set  up  to  harness 
the  current  excitement  about  color  in 
men’s  wear.  Under  one  buyer,  in  one 
department,  are  a  multiplicity  of  items 
ciy'ing  out  to  be  color  promoted  to  the 
hilt.  Should  the  buyer  decide,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  tie  in  with  a  coffee  tone  pro¬ 
motion  now  being  launched  by  a  belt 
resource  (with  the  blessing  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  coffee  roasters),  he  does  not 
have  to  scurry  around  the  store,  seek¬ 
ing  cooperation  from  five  to  six  other 
departments.  He  has  the  items,  the 
resources,  and  probably  the  stock  to 
dabble  or  plunge  in  such  a  promotion, 
as  he  sees  fit.  He  does  not  have  to  take 


Over-eagerness  for  price  promotions 
shows  itself  in  the  way  a  buyer  handles 
a  new  color.  Resources  say  he  samples 
the  color  timidly  when  it  comes  out. 

As  soon  as  it  is  well  launched,  and  it  is 
obviously  on  the  rise  in  men’s  shops, 
the  buyer  scours  the  market  for  close¬ 
outs.  In  an  item  like  hosiery,  which 
the  buyer  seldom  advertises  on  its 
own,  the  practice  is  particularly  com¬ 
mon.  Manufacturers  loathe  it,  since  it 
tends  to  cut  short  the  run  of  a  good 
color.  Customers  are  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  only  thing  to  shop 
for  is  a  bargain.  Management  is  left 
with  no  indication  of  the  volume  that 
could  be  had  at  full  markup  if  the 
buyer  had  (as  some  do)  the  courage  to 
get  behind  an  exciting  color  and  play 
it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Selling  Color  Assortments 

A  more  familiar  device,  to  many 
furnishings  buyers,  is  that  of  harness¬ 
ing  the  selling  power  of  color  simply 
by  making  a  display  that  emphasizes 
the  wide  variety  available.  For  some 
departments,  however,  the  necktie  rack 
and  an  open-selling  hosiery  fixture 
do  all  the  talking  on  this  subject.  In 
shirts,  where  the  buyer  has  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  make  an  eye-catching  rain¬ 
bow  of  a  display,  white  still  continues 
to  dominate  the  display  area— often 
without  a  line  of  sign  copy  to  indicate 
which  numbers  come  in  what  colors. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  before  color 
really  got  into  dress  shirts,  furnishings 
departments  had  good  reason  to  set 
out  their  assortment  of  white  shirts  in 
such  a  way  that  the  customer  could  see 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


playing  up  color.  Playing  up  color  assortments,  Fowler, 
Dick  8c  Walker,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  devoted  windows  to  Arrow’s 
style  and  color  show.  Backgrounds  with  circus  motif  were  provided 
by  shirt  manufacturer;  windows  also  brought  in  shoes,  gloves,  ties, 
jewelry— practically  everything  a  man  needs  to  visualize  an  outfit 
built  around  an  other-than-white  shirt. 


'I  - 


THIS  DISPLAY  SOLD  1500  DOZEN  UNITS 
IN  ONE  STORE  IN  THREE  WEEKS . . . 


•  •  • 

success 


This  is  the  attractive  self-selection  display  in  an  pMStern  store  that  sold 
1500  dozen  garments  in  three  weeks  and  is  continuing  at  the  same  ratio  today. 


This  display,  on  the  first  floor  of  a  famous 
Eastern  Department  Store  —  backed  by  an 
integrated  advertising  and  sales-promotion  program  — 
sold  1500  dozen  units  of  “B.V.D.”  brand  underwear  in 
three  weeks  —  and  has  continued  to  maintain 
this  high  level  of  sales.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  program  that  has  provided  success 
stories  in  every  store  in  which  it  has  been  used. 

Call  us  at  B.V.D.  and  learn  how  you  can 
duplicate  this  success  story. 


U.f.ll. — the  nationally  adver¬ 
tised,  popular  priced,  main 
floor  promotional  line  of 
underwear  that  provides: 

•  More  sales  return  per  square 
foot  of  space 

•  Complete  consumer  accept¬ 
ance 

•  Top  qtudity 

•  Fair  Traded  Pricing 

•  Store  tested  multiple  unit 
prepackaging 

•  Impulse  buying  displays 

•  A  line  your  customers  will 
buy  again  and  again. 


BYD 


265  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pit.  Of.  and  Foreign  Conntriee. 
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FIRST  SAFE  ELEVATOR,  1853  •  FIRST  ESCALATOR,  1900  •  FIRST  TR  AV-O-L  ATO  R ,  1955 

STORES 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY.  260  llfh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

*Trod«  Mark 


ANOTHER  OTIS  FIRSTI  The  Otis  TRAV-O-LATOR  is  a 
modification  of  the  world  famous  reversible  Otis  Escalator— another  Otis 
first  that  was  designed  to  move  people,  not  materials!  It’s  as  easy  to  ride 
as  an  escalator.  Its  moving  surface  is  an  endless  platform  of  metal  esca¬ 
lator  treads.  It  is  smooth  gliding  for  safe  riding;  cleated  for  safe  traction; 
comb  toothed  for  safe  interlocking  between  treads  and  for  safe  stepping 
from  moving  treads  to  comb  plates  at  entrance  and  exit  points.  In  addition, 
it  has  the  Otis  escalator  balustrades  and  handrails.  All,  long  proven  safety 
features. 

There's  practically  no  limit  to  the  length,  flexibility,  or  use  of  the 
TRAV-O-LATOR.  Ask  any  of  our  295  offices  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  details. 


■  HORIZONTAL  TRANSPORTATION 


-  V 


jx)int— pick  any  color  or  pattern,  and 
any  stocking  will  fit.  Usually  over¬ 
looked  is  the  advantage  of  better  fit 
that  is  claimed  for  stretch  hose,  a  point 
highly  important  for  foot  comfort. 
With  cotton  lined  stretch  socks  now 
on  the  market,  there’s  even  more  of  a 
comfort  story  to  tell. 

Open  Selling 

For  many  items  in  the  furnishings 
department,  op)en  selling  fixtures  do 
much  of  the  job  of  carrying  the  ball  in 
the  matter  of  showing  the  assortment. 
Often,  as  in  belts  and  hosiery,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  an  open  fixture  and  a 
smart  package  can  tell  the  gift-appeal 
story,  too.  Now,  in  men’s  underwear, 
packaging  combines  with  open  selling 
fixtures  to  tell  the  story  of  tlie  multi¬ 
ple  sale  and  the  related  sale.  BVD,  for 
example,  packs  undershirts  and  shorts 
in  batches  of  three— the  natural  unit 
for  the  customer,  from  the  company’s 
observation.  For  good  measure,  the 
back  of  the  package  illustrates  and 
suggests  related  items. 

In  just  about  every  section  of  the 
men’s  furnishings  department,  re¬ 
sources  for  branded  lines  have  studied 
the  fixturing  problem,  and  are  ready 
with  suggestions  or  actual  fixtures  to 
help  the  conversion  to  open  selling. 
Some  departments,  however,  continue 
to  resist  the  idea,  preferring  to  take 
the  merchandise  out  from  behind  or 
under  the  counter.  For  such  stores,  a 
small  experiment  with  open  fixtures 
will  often  demonstrate  what  they  can 
accomplish.  In  one  such  case,  a  store 
with  extremely  conser\’ative  clientele 
made  the  experiment  with  a  single  fix¬ 
ture,  devoted  to  a  single  brand-name 
line.  Results  were  so  good,  not  only 
in  the  test  line,  but  also  in  competing 
lines,  that  the  store  promptly  put  in 
open  fixtures  on  a  department-wide 
basis. 

Comments  one  resource;  “If  the  de¬ 
partment  store  insists  on  offering  the 
customer  unwanted  services,  like  the 
old  fashioned  way  of  selling,  instead  of 
simplifying  its  presentation  at  least  of 
staples,  it  is  going  to  have  to  demand 
higher  markup  every  year,  .\fter  a 
certain  p)oint,  the  manufacturer  will 
have  to  take  the  value  out  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  And  if  that  won’t  open  the 
soft  goods  field  to  discount  houses  anti 
their  equivalent,  what  will?” 


every  style  without  waiting  for  a  clerk. 
Today,  with  all  the  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  color,  that  permanent  display 
continues  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
white  in  many  stores.  Yet  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  week  would  be  enough  for  the 
buyer  to  bring  his  display  up  to  date 
by  replacing  a  white  with  a  color,  or 
replacing  an  almost  out  of  stock  color 
with  one  that  is  just  coming  in. 

Wash  and  Wear 

Color,  naturally,  isn’t  the  only  pro¬ 
motional  handle  lying  about  in  the 
furnishings  department.  New  develop¬ 
ments  in  fibers  and  fabrics  have  given 
the  department  new  things  to  shout 
alK>ut.  Wash-and-wear  fabrics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  here  in  shirts,  pajamas  and 
underwear;  there’s  even  one  coming  in 
(for  underwear  and  nightwear)  that 
can  be  washed  and  dried  by  machine, 
yet  won’t  need  ironing,  won’t  shrink, 
won’t  have  static  problems,  and  will 
be  absorbent. 

With  the  variety  of  materials  of  this 
kind  available  in  furnishings,  and 
with  the  expected  increase  in  wash- 
and-w'ear  clothing,  there’s  room  for 
promotions  keyed  to  this  theme.  In 
fact,  there’s  reason  to  dramatize  wash- 
and-wear  in  the  department’s  display 
by  having  a  year-round  exhibit  of  such 
merchandise,  beamed  at  men  about  to 
go  on  a  trip,  young  men  setting  off  for 
college,  and  bachelors  who  live  alone 
and  like  no  laundry  bills. 

Merchandise  Facts  Needed 

Telling  the  wash-and-wear  story, 
how'ever,  means  constant  review  of 
fiber  and  fabric  information  with  the 
sales  staff.  Even  though  the  public 
may  be  educated,  by  sad  exp)erience, 
to  such  points  as  the  damage  a  hot 
iron  can  do  to  some  synthetics,  there 
is  always  a  lot  for  store  people  to 
learn  and  re-learn.  Labels  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  are  only  part  of  the  answer. 
The  retailer,  as  represented  by  the 
salespeople  on  his  staff,  is  the  person 
the  customer  turns  to  for  a  perspective 
on  old  and  new  materials,  for  a  sound 
opinion  on  the  suitability  of  a  specific 
fabric  to  a  specific  purpose. 

Other  new  developments  in  the  de¬ 
partment’s  merchandise  bring  a  need 
for  better  sales  training,  too.  Stretch 
socks,  for  instance,  are  often  sold 
simply  from  the  convenience  stand- 


FIXTURES  GET  SEND- 
OFF.  Dinner  for  department 
personnel  and  show  dramatizing 
story  of  merchandise  gave  good 
start  to  liV'D  fixtures  on  main 
flcMir  of  Gertz,  Jamaica,  ('.olor 
transparencies  on  fixture  and 
selling  messages  on  packages  help 
customer  select,  suggest  related 
items. 


SIMPLIFYING  HOSIERY 
SELLING.  Seldom  advertised 
and  greatly  dependent  upon  traf¬ 
fic  for  sales,  hosiery  sections  pros^ 
per  when  they  get  their  stock  out 
from  behind  glass  and  into  good 
simplified  selling  fixtures.  Shown 
here  are  two  from  Phoenix 
Hosiery,  both  designed  for  stretch 
socks.  .Above  is  for  socks  alone 
and  emphasizes  the  breadth  of 
assortment:  it  is  credited  with 
bringing  20  per  cent  more  vol¬ 
ume  to  stores  than  glassed-over 
displays  do.  Below  is  a  new  fix¬ 
ture  for  related  selling  of  socks 
and  knit  ties. 


Basic  stocks  carefully  balanced, 
frequently  checked,  are  vital 


4,  Making  a  Profit 
in  Men’s  Clothing 
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portant  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  for 
the  same  reason. 

In  stores  that  have  followed  such 
programs,  advertising  costs  the  first 
year  are  likely  to  run  out  of  line  with 
the  volume  achieved.  But  staying  with 
the  program  for  a  few  seasons  means 
that  the  volume  will  rise,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  costs  will  be  back  to  a  normal 
ratio.  Because  the  program  may  not 
pay  off,  profitwise,  in  its  first  year,  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  managers  may 
hesitate  to  embark  upon  it.  When 
management  backs  it,  however,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  may  take  three  or  four  years 


order  to  avoid  calling  attention  to  a 
serious  inventory  condition.  -A  sepa¬ 
rate  budget  would  safeguard  the 
basics  in  such  cases,  it  is  believed. 

Promotion  Program 

Once  the  basics  are  in  good  order, 
our  resource  continues,  and  there  is 
also  a  sufficient  number  of  bright,  new 
ideas  represented  in  the  stock,  the  next 
step  is  to  launch  a  program  of  consist¬ 
ent,  frequent  advertising.  The  ads 
may  be  small,  but  they  should  come 
often,  so  that  the  public  is  always  con¬ 
scious  of  the  store.  Windows  are  im- 


MEN’S  clothing  departments  last 
year  did  not  turn  in  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  set  of  figures.  According  to 
the  NRDCiA  Controllers’  Congress,  in 
its  1954  Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results,  the  gross  margin  in  clothing 
was  31.4  per  cent,  a  far  cry  from  the 
36.0  produced  by  furnishings  and  the 
38.4  of  sports  and  casual  wear.  Sales 
per  square  foot  were  $91,  as  compared 
with  $126  in  furnishings  and  $133  in 
sportswear.  Costs  for  newspaper  space, 
selling  salaries,  and  deliveries  were 
practically  the  same  for  all  three  men's 
departments.  Obviously,  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  has  its  probiemsi 
One  of  the  commonest  handicaps, 
according  to  buyers,  is  lack  of  traffic. 
Some  observers  translate  this  to  mean 
failure  to  sell  such  of  the  traffic  as 
comes  into  the  department,  since  mere 
tramping  of  feet  doesn’t  help  very 
much  where  a  considered  purchase  is 
concerned. 

Basics  the  Key 

.\ccording  to  a  key  resource,  one 
who  has  helped  a  score  of  department 
stores  to  put  new  life  in  their  clothing 
departments,  a  common  trouble  is 
poorly  managed  basic  stocks.  To  make 
sure  that  a  department  has  the  requis¬ 
ite  assortment  of  sizes  in  basic  blues, 
grays  and  browns  throughout  the  year, 
he  advises  a  separate  budget  for  basics. 

Most  of  the  stores  reporting  in  this 
survey  have  basic  stock  lists,  which  are 
checked  every  week  or  two.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  buyer  is  permitted  to 
put  through  an  order  for  fill-ins  even 
if  his  department  is  otherwise  over¬ 
bought.  Buyers  have  been  known, 
however,  to  hold  off  on  basic  fill-ins  in 


FAST  GROWTH  IN  MADE-TO-MEASURE.  Quadrupling 
its  space  in  five  years,  the  made-to-measure  department  at  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  answers  the  need  for  custom  fit  at 
prices  comparable  to  those  for  medium  priced  readymades. 
Hundreds  of  fabric  samples  are  offered  for  customer’s  choice;  meas¬ 
urements  are  taken  by  salesmen;  garments  are  made  by  factories 
specializing  as  tailors  to  the  trade. 
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Mr.  0««r««  SmMi,  Men’s  Furnishings  Buyer 


PHASE  #3  A  vigorous  and  consistent  advertiser.  Bon 
Marche  spearheads  its  campaigns  with  powerful  and 
distinctive  newspaper  advertising.  Seasonal  ads  on 
Jockey  appear  throughout  the  year,  winding  up  with 
a  Christmas  gift  ad  featuring  Jockey. 


PHASE  #1  Bon  Marche  uses  Coopers  "Jockey  stock 
control  plan"  to  keep  the  right  amount  of  inventory 
on  hand,  never  too  much,  never  too  little.  Coopers 
was  first  in  the  industry  with  a  plan  like  this,  as  they 
were  first  with  p>ackaged  underwear,  first  with  printed 
self-sell  cellophane  packaging. 


PHASE  #4  Sales  training  films  firom  Coopers  (available 
to  all  Jockey  dealers)  have  been  used  store-wide  by 
Bon  Marche.  They  offer  good  selling  techniques,  not 
just  to  the  men’s  underwear  salespeople,  but  to  all 
sales  persoimel  in  the  store. 


PHASE  #2  Coopers  timely  promotion  items  have 
helped  Bon  Marche  produce  sales-building  windows. 
As  many  as  possible  are  used,  changing  to  suit  the 
seasons  or  special  events,  to  help  keep  the  windows 
fluid,  interesting,  alive. 


Mr.  HareM  McLaran,  Display  Director 


Mbs  Virtliiia  WaSa,  'Training  Director 


it  pays  to  push  JOCIKU  underwear  made  only  by 

••AM*  • 

Cooper’s.  Incorporated.  Kenosha.  Wisconaia 
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SIfort  to  management' 

on  Men’s  Wear 

Continued 

to  see  the  full  benefits,  there  is  no 
problem. 

Made-to-Measure 

A  quite  different  approach  has  been 
tried  by  some  stores  that  offer  made- 
to-measure  garments  in  the  medium 
price  ranges.  (John  Wanamaker,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  has  been  doing  this  for  five 
years,  and  currently  assigns  four  times 
the  space  to  the  operation  that  it  did 
at  the  start.)  This  is  made  {>ossible  by 
a  group  of  tailors  to  the  trade  who 
provide  stores  with  instructions  and 
charts  for  taking  measurements,  and 
with  as  many  as  400  different  fabric 
swatches  from  which  the  customer  may 
choose  his  next  suit.  The  suits  run  in 
price  from  $49.50  to  about  $120,  but 
most  of  the  sales  are  in  the  $60  to  $80 
retail  bracket. 

In  the  typical  clothing  department, 
however,  made-to-measure  is  still  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  volume.  Fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  NRDGA  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group  from  depart¬ 
ment  store  reports  show  that  only  one 
per  cent  of  the  year’s  volume  is  in  that 
category.  The  tailors  to  the  trade  hope 
to  see  that  figure  grow.  They  contend 
that  only  one  man  in  50  is  a  reason¬ 
ably  jjerfect  size,  and  that  the  other 
49  are  either  inventory  problems  or 
alteration  problems  to  the  store— or 
made-to-measure  clothing  prospects. 

Alteration  Costs 

The  alteration  problem  in  men’s  de¬ 
partments  is,  of  course,  a  serious  one. 
Workroom  costs  lop  a  good  five  p>er 
cent  from  the  clothing  gross  margin. 
A  survey  made  among  heads  of  mem¬ 
ber  stores  last  Spring,  (July,  1955 
Stores)  showed  that  71  per  cent  offer 
men’s  wear  alterations  entirely  free, 
and  that  another  10  per  cent  do  them 
free,  but  impose  certain  restrictions. 
Only  19  per  cent  said  they  charge. 

Getting  customers  to  pay  for  alter¬ 
ations  isn’t  easy.  Buyers  who  have 
tried  it  say  they  run  up  against  cus¬ 
tomers  who  flatly  refuse  to  pay;  against 
salesjjeople  who  don’t  believe  the  store 
can’t  afford  to  give  even  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  alteration  free;  against  com- 


Shirt  Promotion:  Study  in  Cooperation 


Some  shirt  promotions  are  just  sales;  others,  like  one  staged  by  Troisi’t, 
men’s  shop  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  are  classic  studies  in  cooperation. 

Troisi  got  from  Manhattan  Shirt  the  loan  of  a  giant  shirt,  so  that  it  could 
build  traffic  by  inviting  the  public  to  guess  the  number  of  stitches,  etc.  It  also  i 
got  from  the  same  company  a  consultant  to  help  at  the  store  during  the  event.  | 

Troisi  got  from  a  local  appliance  dealer  a  tie-in  promotion  of  GE  automatic 
ironers;  dealer’s  ad  mentioned  Troisi’s,  the  contest,  and  Manhattan. 

Troisi  got  from  the  local  paper  some  good  publicity,  including  photograph  * 
of  shirt  being  met  at  the  train. 

Troisi  got  from  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company  a  window  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  automatic  ironer  being  used  on  shirts.  Window  card  mentioned  ; 

;  ! 

Troisi,  Manhattan,  GE,  the  contest,  and  a  free  booklet  (prepared  by  Manhattan  j 
and  GE)  on  how  to  wash  and  iron  a  man’s  shirt.  GE  provided  the  demonstrator.  | 

Troisi  got  a  wonderful  response! 
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BUT... ilo  you  know 
what  management 

can  do  about  it? 


you  to  enjoy  brisk  turnover  with  a  minimum  in¬ 
vestment.  Quick  fill-in  service,  of  course. 


Change  to  Trm  Vai  $2.95  Paragon  shirts 
with  advantages  that  cannot  be  matched  by 
unbranded  lines! 

•  ADVANTAGE  NUMBER  ONE! 

Tru  Val  is  consistently  advertised  in  national 
publications — enjoys  wide  consumer  acceptance — 
attracts  customers  to  your  store. 

•  ADVANTAGE  NUMBER  TWO! 

Tru  Val  pays  you  to  promote  Tru  Val  merchandise 
— with  a  50-50  cooperative  newspaper  agreement. 

•  ADVANTAGE  NUMBER  THREE! 

Tru  Val  carries  your  stock — makes  it  possible  for 


•  ADVANTAGE  NUMBER  FOUR! 

Tru  Val  offers  more  style  variety  than  unhranded 
lines — 12  different  collar  styles  in  white  broad¬ 
cloth — just  what  you  need  to  sell  today’s  style¬ 
conscious  customers. 


Plus  many  other  advantages!  Elxclusive  Never- 
Curl  points  on  fused  collars!  Elxclusive  "Wear- 
anteed”  collar  guaranteed  to  outlast  the  shirt  or 
a  new  shirt  free. 


FolBow  the  trend  to  TruVal  *2**“  Paragon  shirts 


ff'rite  for  full  details 


Tru  Val 


TRU  VAL  MANUFACrURERS.  INC,  350  FIFIH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  1.  N.Y. 

Shirts  •  Sportswear  •  Poiamos 
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915  Modern- 

Minded 

Merchants 

now  use  NRDGA's  Men's  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manual  in  their  depart¬ 
mental  operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the 
industry,  the  Men's  Clothing 
Manual  gives  you  the  facts  on 
all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufacture  to  final  sale  to 
your  customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  depart¬ 
ment. 

NRDGA’S  MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUAL 

Now  in  its  third  printing  — 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non>member:  $6.00 


Merchandising  Division 
Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 


Check  attached 


Bill  me 


Address 


City,  State 


Add  3%  ««d>«  tax  if  dolivarad  ia  N.  Y.  C. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
on  Men’s  Wear 
Continued 

petition  which  offers  free  the  very 
same  service  for  which  they  seek  to 
charge.  One  of  the  rejxjrting  buyers 
says  there  is  no  real  answer  to  alter¬ 
ation  losses  in  terms  of  Itetter  bal¬ 
anced  stocks  and  Itetter  workroom 
management  alone.  He  believes  that 
the  high  cost  of  alteration  should  be 
recognized  by  resources  and  allowed 
for  in  the  markon. 

A  recent  development  in  the  altera¬ 
tion  picture  arose  this  summer.  Hand¬ 
ling  wash-and-wear  suits,  and  hesitant 
to  make  any  changes  in  padding,  or 
even  to  use  ordinary  sewing  thread  on 
the  garments,  some  stores  would  do  no 
alterations  whatsoever  on  these  suits. 

If  they  didn’t  fit,  the  customer  was  dis¬ 
couraged  from  buying  them.  But  with 
an  increased  demand  expected  next 
year,  there  will  lie  no  side-stepping  the 
problem:  someone  will  have  to  make 
sure  the  workroom  has  the  right  find¬ 
ings  for  washable  suits. 

Deliveries 

Deliveries  pose  another  problem  for 
clothing  departments,  and  one  that  is 
especially  difficult  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  sizes  in  which  suits  must 
be  carried.  Buyers  complain  that  re¬ 
sources  ship  regulars,  but  hold  back 
longs  and  shorts:  or  ship  the  extremes, 
and  hold  back  the  regulars.  With  an 
incomplete  size  assortment,  should  the 
buyer  advertise  the  goods  and  antag¬ 
onize  the  customers  who  can’t  be  fitted? 
Or  should  he  keep  the  garments  off 
sale,  clogging  his  inventory,  until  the 
rest  of  the  shipment  comes  in? 

Since  it  isn’t  something  that  hap- 
|)ens  only  in  isolated  cases,  manage¬ 
ment  may  find  it  worthwhile  to  discuss 
the  problem  with  the  clothing  buyer. 
Their  maddening  shipping  pattern, 
manufacturers  say,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  mills  ship  to  them  piecemeal. 
When  a  partial  shipment  of  fabric 
comes  in,  it  is  not  economical  for  the 
factory  to  cut  three  kinds  of  sizes  at 
once.  Thus  the  regulars,  or  the  longs, 
or  the  shorts  are  cut,  and  the  next 
lot  of  piece  goods  is  used  for  the  next 
group  of  sizes.  If  a  store’s  shipping 
date  comes  up  before  the  manufac¬ 


turer  has  recevied  enough  fabric  to 
complete  the  size  range,  the  ix  sourcc 
ships  what  he  has. 

Says  a  resource  who  prides  himself 
on  full  stocks  and  prompt  fill-ins:  “A 
buyer  has  every  right  to  complain 
when  he  gets  an  incomplete  run  of 
sizes.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
happens  with  us  once  in  a  while,  too!” 

Romancing  the  Product 

Several  of  the  buyers  coop>erating  in 
this  study  complain  that  resources  do 
not  “romance”  their  lines  enough. 
They  find  a  drab  sameness  in  the  run 
of  charcoal  colors  the  industry  has 
been  offering  them:  they  find  little  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  customer  in  national 
advertising  that  talks  value  but  not 
fashion.  They’d  like  to  see  fashion 
played  up  much  more,  so  that  it  won’t 
lie  only  in  sportswear  that  the  custom¬ 
er  finds  something  new  and  different. 

Most  of  the  reporting  buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  still  to  think  otherwise. 
•Asked  what  sales  appeals  are  strongest 
for  men’s  clothing,  fewer  than  half  of 
them  checked  “fashion  rightness.” 
The  |x>ints  checked  by  a  majority 
were:  strong  value,  good  fit,  known 
brand  name.  Credit  is  a  vital  help, 
they  say:  some  of  them  even  say  that 
extended  credit  just  about  makes  the 
sale.  (Few  of  them,  however,  are  near 
their  store’s  credit  office.  One  fortu¬ 
nate  buyer  can  have  his  customers 
open  accounts  by  simply  telephoning 
the  credit  department  from  the  cloth¬ 
ing  Hoor.) 

Advertising 

More  than  half  the  reporting  buyers 
use  the  sports  page  of  their  local 
papers  to  advertise  men’s  wear,  and 
results  are  satisfactory.  A  few  of  them 
use  the  business  page,  if  their  paper 
has  one.  But  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  appeal  of  their  advertising  is 
reinforced  if  it  is  tied  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  store’s  promotion,  and  not  used 
standing  alone. 

Very  important  to  the  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  department  is  direct  mail.  One 
buyer  expresses  the  opinion  that  he 
uses  more  of  this  medium  than  the 
rest  of  the  store  put  together!  For  the 
most  part,  buyers  use  customer  lists, 
having  the  salesman  contact  their  |)er- 
sonal  followings  both  by  mail  and  over 
the  telephone. 
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STORES 


Euh-a- 

^  I  dub-dub! 
Guaranteed 


MALLINSON'S  1956  LINE  OF  MEN'S 
AND  BOYS'  WASH  'N  WEAR  FABRICS 


100%  Dacron*  •  Dacron  &  Cotton  •  Dacron  &  Rayon 

FOR  SUITINOS,  SLACKS,  RATHINO  TRUNKS,  WALKINO  SHORTS, 
RAINWIAR,  GfNiRAL  SFORTSWIAR 

Guaranteed  to  wash,  Mallinson's  WASH  'N  WEAR  fabrics  take 
to  water  like  ducks  —  because  they’re  made  to  take  a  ducking! 

Wash,  hang  up  dripping  wet.  When  dry,  garments  of  these 
fabrics  are  ready  to  put  on,  wrinkles  gone,  original  press,  and 
most  important  AS  NEAT  AS  YOU  PLEASE.  They’re  great 
for  travelling  —  resist  wrinkles.  The  fabrics  are  guaranteed 


against  pilling;  have  anti-static  finish. 

But  there’s  even  more  to  these  Mallinson  fabrics.  Their  smart 
styling,  at  which  Mallinson  always  excels.  Their  complete  color 
range.  AND  THEIR  PRICES-  AIMED  FOR  VOLUME 
SELLING!  Add  up  all  these  reasons  and  you’ll  know  it’s  smart 
to  make  up  your  new  line  of  WASH  ’N  WEAR  fabrics. 

NATIONAL  MALLINSON  FABRICS  CORPORATION 
1071  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  18 
Chicago  •  St.  Louis  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Atlanta 

*RegitUrtd  Tndt  Mark  for  DuPont’ a  Polittatar  fiber. 


September,  1955 
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IttEPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


on  Men’s  Wear 


Continued 


Youth 

Market 


CONTEST  AND  CLOTHES  FOR  YOUTH.  Clothes  de 
signed  for  young  men,  a  contest,  and  a  film  featuring  a  young  star 
all  helped  draw  young  men  to  the  May  Company,  Cleveland,  when 
“There's  No  Business  Like  Show  Business”  played  in  that  city. 
Stills  from  picture  were  shown  in  the  store  window;  and  clothing 
was  shown  in  theatre  lobbies.  Contest  (for  best  reason  for  liking 
VVestbrooke  clothes,  as  worn  by  the  star)  required  visit  to  store  to 
pick  up  entry  blank.  National  winner  was  a  May  Company  entrant. 


^URRENTLY,  not  many  more  than 
^a  million  boys  a  year  come  of  age. 
In  another  few  years,  as  the  first  of 
the  {x>st-war  bumper  crops  of  babies 
grows  up,  the  number  of  boys  reaching 
man’s  estate  (at  least  so  far  as  dress  is 
concerned)  will  be  near  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  mark.  People  close  to  the  men’s 
wear  field  believe  that  the  time  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  share  of  that 
coming  crop  of  customers  is  now.  If  it 
takes  another  five  years  or  so  for  the 
influx  of  customers  from  the  boys’  de¬ 
partment  to  reach  important  propor¬ 
tions,  they  say,  it  may  well  take  three 
or  four  of  those  years  to  get  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  house  in  order,  and  to 
work  out  sure-fire  approaches.  This  is 
the  time,  they  believe,  to  put  out  feel¬ 
ers,  to  try  out  ideas. 

Campaigns  to  Youth 


contest  staged  by  Westbrooke  Clothes, 
offering  a  trip  to  Hollywood  or  a  $250 
bond  to  the  young  man  who  gave 
forth  with  the  best  25  words  on  why 
he  liked  to  wear  their  clothes.  The 
press  conference  brought  good  public¬ 
ity  in  school  papers  for  the  store,  the 
line  and  the  contest.  To  get  entry 
blanks,  young  men  had  to  come  to  the 
clothing  department.  (From  that  jX)int 
on,  stores  that  participated  in  the  con¬ 
test  were  on  their  own;  the  contestants 
didn’t  have  to  buy  anything  to  enter 
the  contest.) 

The  young  man’s  market  calls  for 
different  styling  and  a  faster  pace  in 
fashions  than  prevails  in  clothing  for 
the  mature  man.  Colors  can  be  bright 
and  lively,  and  promotions  can  be 
built  around  a  new  shade.  Coordina¬ 
tion  with  furnishings  is  particularly 
important,  and  experts  in  selling  to 
the  very  young  man  stress  the  impor- 


clean,  fresh  looking,  and  still  in  prime 
condition.  To  interest  the  young  (and 
p>erhaps  the  older)  men  in  hats,  the 
Adam  Hat  Manufacturers  are  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  etiquette  of  hat-w’earing,  and 
are  distributing  to  stores  booklets  and 
display  material  on  the  subject. 

Although  very  few'  of  the  reporting 
stores  in  this  study  have  taken  part  in 
city-wide  grooming  campaigns,  several 
have  run  such  campaigns  on  their  own. 
Three  out  of  four  definitely  make  a 
play,  whether  through  grooming  cam¬ 
paigns  or  otherwise,  for  the  youth 
A  good  many  ideas  are  already  being  market. 

given  trial  runs.  In  Milwaukee,  for  ^  . 

°  ,  T.,  n-  u*  -ij  Contest  for  Youth 

instance,  a  Dress  Right  Guild  ran  a  ’ 

six-weeks  campaign  of  promotion  and  Shillito’s,  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
publicity  aimed  at  making  teen-agers  invited  high  school  editors  to  a  press 

more  conscious  of  good  grooming.  On  conference  at  the  store  several  months 

a  national  scale,  the  Denim  Council  ago  and  had  live  models  show  clothes 

seeks  to  convince  teens  that  denims  are  designed  specifically  for  the  young  fig- 

fine  in  their  place— but  only  if  they  are  ure.  This  was  in  connection  with  a 
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tance  of  displaying  rompletely  acces¬ 
sorized  outfits. 

Building  a  Department 

Speaking  at  the  NRDGA’s  Conven¬ 
tion  last  January,  Louis  R.  Golden, 
president  of  Friedlander  &  Golden, 
Boston,  told  how  the  students’  depart¬ 
ment  in  Kennedy’s,  Boston,  was  devel¬ 
oped.  He  stressed  particularly  the 
keen  fashion  awareness  of  today’s 
young  customer,  whose  tastes  are 
formed  by  what  he  sees  on  TV,  in 
school,  and  in  the  movies.  Golden 
stressed  that  boys  just  growing  into 
manhood  want  to  stay  with  the  store 
in  which  they  bought  their  clothes  as 
young  children,  but  are  not  yet  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  men’s  department. 
They  need  a  department  of  their  own 
—just  as  many  of  them  need  clothing 
designed  for  their  taller,  slimmer  fig¬ 
ures. 

Kennedy’s  found  it  necessary  to  have 
variety  of  inventory,  with  both  con¬ 
servative  styles  and  some  that  are  more 
extreme  than  those  carried  for  men. 
They  found  that  a  restricted  inventory 
wouldn’t  do  this;  that  it  w’as  necessarv 
to  buy  early  to  have  the  right  assort¬ 
ment.  They  also  found  it  necessary 
to  have  many  ojaen  displays  of  co¬ 
ordinated  items— displays  boys  could 
handle.  Boys,  they  found,  like  to  pick 
things  up, -examine  them,  and  roam 
around  in  a  department  where  they 
feel  at  home. 

Like  the  teen-age  girl,  the  teen-age 
boy  is  the  adult  customer  of  tomorrow. 
The  store  that  runs  a  department  that 
is  to  his  liking  stands  to  gain  two  ways 
—getting  his  present  business,  and 
holding  him  through  his  adult  life. 


Reprints  of  the  STORES 
Report  to  Management 
on  Men’s  Wear  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Single  copies  are  25  cents; 
50  copies  are  $10,  and  addi 
tional  50’s  are  $8. 

STORES 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Recommendations 


Department  stores  that  get  maximum  volume  and  profit  from 
their  mens  wear  operation  follow  certain  principles: 

•  Fashion  Is  Played  Up.  Men  are  more  fashion  conscious 
than  they  used  to  be,  more  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  some¬ 
thing  new  in  color,  fabric,  style. 

•  Men*s  Departments  Are  Accessible.  On  the  main 
fltxjr  or  on  an  upper  floor,  men’s  departments  need  tjuick  and 
easy  access  from  the  street.  Grouping  them  all  in  one  spot 
increases  opportunities  for  related  sales,  increases  their 
impact  on  the  customer,  creates  a  masculine  world  within 
the  store. 

•  Sportswear  Is  a  Separate  Department.  Fast  growing, 
fast  moving,  often  an  in-and-out  item  operation,  sportswear 
thrives  best  on  its  own.  When  it  is  combined  with  other 
merchandise  in  a  single  department,  neither  the  sportswear 
nor  the  other  merchandise  flourishes. 

•  Clothing  Basics  Are  Watched.  Careful  watch  over 
basics  is  needed,  and  even  a  separate  budget,  to  make  sure 
that  clothing  staples  are  always  on  hand.  Gaps  in  the  size 
assortment  mean  lost  sales,  often  lost  customers. 

•  Youth  Is  Courted.  Today’s  teen-ager  is  tomorrow’s  cus¬ 
tomer  for  the  men’s  departments.  Many  stores  set  up  a 
separate  department  for  him,  to  help  him  over  the  transition 
from  boys’  to  man’s  world. 

•  Furnishings  Are  Coordinated.  Multiple  sales  and  re¬ 
lated  selling  opportunities  abound  in  furnishings.  Color  pro¬ 
motions,  wash-and-wear  promotions,  other  traffic  builders  are 
important.  Fixturing  that  shows  the  merchandise,  tells  its 
story,  and  suggests  second  items  is  a  powerful  sales  stimulant 
in  even  the  most  conservative  departments. 

•  Windows  and  Ads  Are  Frequent.  With  men’s  special¬ 
ty  shops  running  windows  and  ads  for  men’s  wear  every  week 
of  the  year,  the  department  store  needs  frequent,  if  small,  ads 
for  its  men’s  departments,  and  regular  use  of  windows. 
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COME-BACK  IN 
HARD  LINES 


A  YEAR  ago,  in  August,  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  were  at  low  ebb 
on  most  of  the  items  so  dearly  beloved 
by  the  discounter.  The  months  pre¬ 
ceding  August  were  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  serious  minus 
figures.  In  fact,  we  bumped  bottom  in 
April  of  1954.  In  that  month  the  11 
departments  which  have  been  the 
chief  targets  of  the  discounter  went 
behind  five  per  cent,  while  total  store 
went  ahead  five  per  cent. 

And  then  came  September!  As 
though  it  were  D-Day,  as  though  the 
attack  had  been  fully  readied  in  the 
months  we  were  taking  a  beating— in 
September  we  sprang  to  the  offensive. 
The  offensive  continued  into  October, 
into  November,  into  December.  In 
December,  1954,  total  store  gained 
three  per  cent.  The  1 1  target  depart¬ 
ments  gained  six  per  cent. 

The  sales  gains  continued  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  in  February,  in  March  and 
April  and  May  of  1955.  Federal  Re¬ 
serve’s  last  report  is  for  May.  In  that 
month  the  1 1  target  departments 
gained  13  per  cent.  Total  store  gained 
seven  per  cent.  For  May  to  date,  the 
target  departments  show  a  14.2  per 
cent  increase.  Total  store’s  is  five  per 
cent. 

The  individual  figures  are  hearten¬ 
ing.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  figures 
both  for  May  alone  and  for  the  year 
to  date: 

September,  1955 


—meeting  the  discount  competition 


By  William  Burston,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


% 

SaUt 

IncrMM 

May 

To  Dot* 

Major  Household  Appliances 

34 

33 

Radio,  TV  and  Phonographs 

6 

3 

Housewares 

13 

12 

Silverware,  Clocks 

11 

16 

Fine  Jewelry,  Watches 

4 

lU 

Mattresses,  Springs,  Studio 

Beds 

8 

9 

Rugs,  Carpets 

4 

12 

Upholstered,  Other  Furniture 

11 

12 

Luggage 

6 

13 

Sporting  Goods 

17 

16 

Toys,  Games  (including 

Cameras)  6  7 


We  are  not  giving  up  another  dollar 
of  this  volume;  we  are  taking  back 
the  dollars  we  gave  away;  and  we’re 
going  out  after  more. 

I  list  here  some  of  the  ways  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  doing  this.  Not  ail  are 
being  used  by  all  stores.  Even  in  the 
same  communities  differing  tactics  are 
used.  There  were  and  still  are  differ¬ 
ing  degrees  of  the  discount  prob¬ 
lem.  The  problem  has  therefore  been 
handled  as  the  individual  situation 
compelled.  And  that  meant,  as  each 
store  interpreted  the  threat  to  itself 
and  worked  out  its  own  method. 

What  They're  Doing.  Because  the  dis¬ 
count  problem  is  also  a  manufacturer 
problem,  the  stores  keep  up  a  cease¬ 
less  barrage  of  complaints  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer 

Merchandise  found  in  discount 
hands  is  either  discontinued  or  de- 


emphasized. 

I'he  stores  refuse  to  advertise  co¬ 
operatively  merchandise  found  in  dis¬ 
counter  hands. 

They  decline  to  give  shoppers  mod¬ 
el  numbers,  model  names,  serial  num¬ 
bers,  etc. 

They  promote  private  brands  if 
they  can  get  them. 

They  work  closely  with  cooperative 
manufacturers,  planning  well-thought- 
out,  aggressive  and  very  successful  sell¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

They  merchandise  trade-ins  vigor¬ 
ously  and  effectively. 

They  merchandise  credit  facilities 
vigorously  and  effectively. 

They  run  warehouse  sales  of  marked 
down,  specially  bought,  trade-in  mer¬ 
chandise— and  get  enormous  response. 

They  sic  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureaus  or  the  local  trade  boards  on 
the  discounter  who  makes  exaggerated 
claims. 

They  invoke  the  law  against  indus¬ 
trial  selling  in  the  six  states  that  have 
such  laws. 

And  in  cities  that  have  such  ordi¬ 
nances,  patently  dishonest  discounters 
posing  as  auctioneers  are  forbidden  to 
operate. 

Two  other  methods  are  used  by  the 
stores  and  I  have  kept  these  for  last: 

On  fair-traded  merchandise  stores 
scrupulously  observe  the  law  until  it 
is  made  plain  to  them  that  certain 
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manufacturers  have  no  intention  of 
keeping  their  obligations  under  the 
law.  Thereup>on,  fair  trade  or  no  fair 
trade,  law  or  no  law,  the  stores  cut 
price  to  meet  the  discounter. 

On  non -fair -traded  merchandise 
whose  retails  are  "suggested”  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  stores  again  move 
slowly,  but  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
“suggested”  retails  mean  nothing  to 
the  manufacturers  the  stores  meet  dis¬ 
counter  prices. 

With  these  two  methods  the  stores 
touch  the  quick  of  the  discounter. 
National  brands  are  his  bread  and 
butter.  He  thrives  only  because  he 
appears  to  offer  a  dollar  bill  for  79 
cents  or  69  cents.  When  the  same  bar¬ 
gain  is  offered  by  the  store  with  all  its 
usual  services  and  guarantees  the  dis¬ 
counter’s  hold  on  this  business  begins 
to  slacken. 

In  getting  back  this  business  we’re 
learning  some  very  precious  lessons; 

(1)  We’re  learning  how  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  smaller  markups.  (2)  We’re 
finding  we  can  buy  better.  (3)  We’re 
reducing  our  cost  of  doing  business  in 
these  departments.  (4)  We’re  making 
very  substantial  increases  in  volume- 
in  some  cases  double  and  triple  previ¬ 
ous  figures. 


around  24  per  cent,  a  very  drastic 
drop.  Nevertheless,  even  24  per  cent 
can  make  net  profit  if  the  volume  is 
big  enough. 

But  the  volume  has  really  got  to  be 
big.  Which  means  the  bigger  stores  can 
make  some  profit.  The  average,  small 
volume  retailer,  even  though  he  sub¬ 
stantially  improves  his  volume,  can¬ 
not  make  money  on  present  competi¬ 
tion  markups.  He  goes  into  the  red, 
even  though  he  sets  up  his  books  on 
the  dollar  contribution  method. 

Higher  markups  than  present  dis¬ 
count  comjietition  permits  are  defi¬ 
nitely  needed.  They  will  not  go  back 
to  original  heights  but  they  must  ulti¬ 
mately  stabilize  at  a  higher  level  than 
those  at  present.  That  will  be  a 
"living”  markup  level—  one  at  which 
the  average  retailer  can  make  a  profit. 

Nevertheless,  profit  or  no  profit,  the 
discounter  is  competition  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  no  choice  now  but  to  meet 
his  prices,  and  to  see  how  at  present 
markup  levels  he  can  so  operate  as  to 
lose  least. 


Next:  A  "Living"  Markup.  We  have 
learned  again  the  lesson  of  large  vol¬ 
ume.  We’ve  learned  again  the  lesson 
of  the  average  salescheck:  $138  for 
TV,  $145  for  major  appliances,  $201 
for  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners 
—compared  with  total  store’s  $4.51. 

We’ve  learned  again  the  lesson  of 
dollar  production  per  square  foot  of 
selling  space:  $157  for  cameras,  $148 
for  TV,  $299  for  vacuum  sweejrers, 
$148  for  jewelry  and  silverware— com¬ 
pared  with  total  store’s  $75. 

We’ve  learned  again  the  lesson  of 
turnover,  of  lower  percentage  expense 
to  dollar  volume,  of  profit  contribu¬ 
tion  figured  in  dollars,  not  percentage. 

To  be  sure,  we’re  not  making  any 
money— though  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tional  exceptions,  let  me  tell  you— 
but  if  we’re  not  making  any  money, 
we’re  not  losing  as  much  as  we 
thought  w’e  w'ouldl  With  really  large 
volume  increases,  even  a  merchandise 
man  like  myself  can  predict  more  dol¬ 
lars  of  net  profit.  Some  markups  have 
been  reduced  from  32  p>er  cent  to 


His  prices  therefore  give  him  only  j 
marginal  profit.  He  may  also  find 
himself  in  the  red.  The  dark  fronts 
of  many  discount  houses  across  the 
land  which  opjened  so  bravely  months 
ago  to  bright  lights  and  prospects  are 
cases  in  p>oint.  Their  number  growi 


Discounters  Have  a  Future.  One  thing 
is  certain.  The  established  retailer 
won’t  “join”  the  discounter.  To 
“join”  him  is  to  become  a  discounter. 
We  cannot  afford  to  cut  our  services. 
They’re  the  hallmark  of  our  type  of 
retailer. 

What  is  more  likely  to  happen  is 
that  the  successful  discounter  will 
“join”  the  department  store.  The 
longer  he  stays  in  business  the  surer 
is  it  that  he  will  feel  the  need  to  give 
services,  more  and  more  services.  A 
number  are  now  providing  them. 
When  the  discounter  gets  real  big  he 
too  will  feel  the  need  to  promote  to 
keep  up  his  volume  and  to  increase  it. 
That  costs  money.  His  costs  of  doing 
business  must  go  up.  He’ll  need  more 
profit  margin  to  give  him  a  profit. 

His  prices  will  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  department  store’s,  as  the 
store’s  get  closer  to  his.  One  of  these 
days  both  prices  will  be  “in  line”. 
That  will  mean  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  discounter  and  estab¬ 
lished  retailer.  He  will  just  be  com¬ 
petition.  Good  comp>etition  is  gcK)d 
for  everybcxiy. 

One  of  our  distinguished  store 
presidents  recently  said  that  the  dis¬ 
counter  might  not  know’  all  his  costs. 


Some  Expense  Problems.  If  he  has 

the  same  experience  as  our  stores  the 
discounter  is  finding  the  handling  of 
certain  merchandise  far  more  costh 
than  he  anticipated.  For  example,  if 
he  has  the  same  experience  as  oui 
stores,  he  is  getting  back  rotisseries 
in  alarming  numbers.  A  return  costs 
as  much  as  a  sale.  Returns  therefore 
double  the  selling  cost. 

.Again,  if  the  discounter  has  the 
same  experience  as  our  stores,  he  is 
finding  the  cost  of  handling  certain 
lines  of  air  conditioners  far  higher 
than  he  expected.  Some  popular  sell 
ers  are  not  thoroughly  inspected  at  the 
factory.  They  must  be  individually 
tested.  If  they  aren’t,  they  come  back. 
This  costs  money,  and  is  a  cost  neither  j 
we  nor  the  discounter  had  anticipated 

The  same  complaint  he  will  find 
with  regard  to  certain  brands  of  furni¬ 
ture,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  Complaints 
are  high  and  checking  shipments  on 
arrival  costs  money. 

Stores  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
shipments  of  air  conditioners,  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  big  ticket  merchandise 
the  most  meticulous  sample  checking 


when  shipments  arrive.  If  the  sana- 


pling  discloses  imperfections,  the  en-  | 
tire  shipment  should  be  returned. 

It  can  properly  be  argued  that  on 
merchandise  which  requires  no  serv¬ 
icing  and  no  re-handling  the  store 
can  make  do  with  smaller  margins.' 
But  the  day  isn’t  here  yet  where  this 
can  be  said  to  hold  for  all  big  ticket  ! 
merchandise.  Since  re-handling  costs  ^ 
money,  more  margin  than  is  now  ob¬ 
tainable  at  compietitive  prices  must  be 
in  the  merchandise  if  it  is  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  distributed  at  a  profit. 

The  time  is  past  for  words.  It’s  sales 
now  by  which  w’e’ll  be  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  manufacturers— sales  beyond  any 
we’ve  yet  attained,  sales  really  planned 
for,  with  every  contributory  aid  we 
know’,  and  we  know  many.  And  when 
we  work  this  way  with  manufacturers, 
we’ll  have  our  orderly  market  and  1 
trust,  too,  a  “living”  profit  margin. 


STORES 
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Special  Event  of  the  Month: 
Bird  Show  at  Ahrohom  &  Straus 


Youngsters  admiring  cagetul  of  toucans  in 
Abraham  &  Straus’  “Wings  Over  the  World’’ 
show  as  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  store  opened  its 
newly  decorated  Young  People’s  Floor. 


Her  Level.  Size  four  customer  makes  her 
selection  from  the  rack  of  dresses  placed  at 
child-eye  level  at  A  &  S’s  Young  People’s  Floor. 
All  fixtures  are  scaled  to  size  of  children. 


Abraham  &  STR.AUS,  Brooklyn,  .\tls,  publicity  stories  and  television  through  all  departments. 

New  York,  drew  its  greatest  traffic  announcements  about  the  bird  show,  .Most  cages  were  on  the  Young 
of  the  year  when  it  opened  its  new-  called  “Wings  Around  the  World,’’  People’s  Floor,  where  youngsters  and 

ly  redecorated  and  redesigned  “Young  were  used  to  attract  the  crowds.  Twen-  their  parents  could  enter  one  or  a 

People’s  Floor,’’  and  coupled  it  with  ty  gilt  cages,  six  and  eight  feet  high,  dozen  contests,  or  watch  one  of  eight 

a  colorful  display  of  hundreds  of  rare  were  spaced  throughout  the  store  in  fashion  shows  held  during  the  two- 

and  unusual  birds.  order  to  direct  the  flow  of  traffic  w-eek  display.  Prizes  (pairs  of  finches 

in  cages)  were  also  awarded  at  the 
fashion  shows. 

The  newly  designed  department  is 
scaled  to  a  child’s  eye  and  age  level. 
In  the  tots’  salon,  cases  and  racks  are 
miniatures  and  tot  height.  Display 
mannequin  platforms  look  like  build¬ 
ing  blocks.  Fitting  stools  are  drums. 
Glass  display  shelves  and  hanging  rods 
are  flexible  and  easily  shifted  by  the 
sales  staff  to  any  height. 

The  new  floor  layout  places  all  de¬ 
partments  in  sequence  around  a  per¬ 
imeter,  starting  from  infants  through 
successive  ages  to  the  teens.  Self-selec¬ 
tion  units  abound  in  the  department. 

The  opening  and  show  was  timed 
for  the  back-to-school  period,  and  the 
signing  and  fashion  shows  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  the  back-to-school  fashion  story. 

The  two  Eastern  hurricanes  almost 
created  havoc  with  the  opening.  Many 

^  .  _  ,  .  ,  ,  .  „  o.  .  ,  planes  bearing  the  birds  ordered  by 

Weekday  Crowd.  One  of  the  features  of  .\8cSs  two-week  promotion  of  .  o  r  l  u  j  j  l 

its  redesigned  Young  People’s  Floor  was  teen-age  ventriloquist  Roy  Langer,  ‘  ^  e  s  ow  were  groun  ^  ^  Y 

shown  here  entertaining  the  crowd  drawn  to  the  store  by  .\&S’s  back-to-  Storms.  About  500  of  the  1500 

school  fashion  displays  and  its  colorful  and  unusual  bird  show.  birds  got  through  in  time. 
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Gimbels  Reaches 
Shoppers  With  TV 
Network  in  Store 


Gimbels,  New  York,  teamed  up 
with  Du  Mont  in  introducing  a 
new  dimension  in  merchandising.  A 
closed  circuit  color  television  network 
was  set  up  in  the  store,  and  for  two 
weeks  Gimbels  buyers  trooped  before 
the  camera  to  display  TV  specials. 

A  complete  studio  was  built  on  the 
fourth  floor  to  house  the  color  trans¬ 
mission  and  sound  equipment,  and 
cables  were  stretched  to  five  color  tele¬ 
vision  sets  placed  at  various  points  in 
the  store,  including  one  in  a  wdndow. 
A  sixth  set  was  retained  in  the  studio 
so  that  Gimbels’  customers  could  see 
how  they  looked  on  TV  as  they 
stepped  before  the  camera.  No  count 
was  kept,  but  Gimbels  officials  guessed 
that  about  500  persons,  including  chil¬ 
dren,  came  through  the  studio  to  ap- 
jjear  on  TV  each  day. 


Professional  entertainer,  Jack  Corlies,  acted  as  a  merchandise  master  o( 
of  ceremonies  for  Gimbels  TV  experiment.  He  sang  special  ditties  created 
by  Gimbels  copywriters  and  public  relations  personnel;  introduced  buyen 
from  various  departments  and  the  special  items  they  brought  with  them; 
acted  as  host  for  other  entertainers  and  celebrities  who  came  to  the  store. 


Du  Mont’s  color  television,  called 
"Vitascan,”  projects  light  from  a  cath¬ 
ode-ray  tube  and  operates  in  a  dark¬ 
room.  This  is  a  revolutionary  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  type  of  color  television 
presently  known  which  operates  under 
intense  light.  Du  Mont  engineers 
maintain  that  the  equipment  costs  less 


titan  the  equipment  used  in  conven¬ 
tional  color  television,  and  reproduces 
color  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the 
conventional  type. 

The  store-enclosed  TV  network  was 
set  up  as  an  experiment  by  Giniltels,  i 
and  served  as  a  field  test  for  Du  Mont  , 
The  store  sought  to  draw  its  shoppen 
from  department  to  department,  and  i 
apparently  succeeded.  Response  to 
the  TV  specials,  which  were  not  ad- 
vettised  in  any  other  way,  revealed  | 
that  customers  watched  the  TV  show  ■ 
and  scurried  for  the  bargains.  Gimbels 
officials  cited  the  sale  of  22  dozen  tow¬ 
els,  advertised  on  TV  at  99  cents  each, 
within  an  hour  after  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

The  merchandise,  and  the  time  it 
was  brought  before  the  TV  camera, 
were  carefully  selected.  Items  of  inter¬ 
est  to  working  women  were  displayed 
on  TV  during  the  ncxin  lunch  hour, 
and  after  five  o’clock.  On  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  announcements  were 
made  of  bakery  shop  clearances.  On 
Fridays,  w'eekend  gifts,  outdtxjr  and 
picnic  equipment  were  pushed. 

The  color  television  system  is  avail¬ 
able  to  other  department  stores.  Com¬ 
plete  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Alan  B.  Du  Mont  Labora¬ 
tories,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  where  an  advis¬ 
ory  service  to  department  stores  has 
been  established. 


Crowd  Stopper.  Color  TV  set  in  one  of  Gimbels  windows,  plus  loudspeaker 
hung  outside,  brought  continuous  crowds.  Many  people  were  drawn  into  the 
store  by  the  advertised  TV  specials. 


The  Mechanized  Warehouse  I 
of  the  Grand  Bazar  of  Antwerp 


By  Nfaurice  Cauwe,  General  Manager,  Grand  Bazar 


scribes  those  techniques  as  well  as  the  building  itself, 
and  includes  descriptions  of  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  equipment  that  keeps  the  merchandise  moving. 
In  writing  it,  M.  Cauwe  is  passing  on  to  other  store 
principals  the  results  of  the  fact-gathering  trips  he 
made  in  both  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  before  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  was  begun.  His  report  could  serve 
as  a  text  on  retail  materials  handling. 


The  change  to  mechanized  handling  methods  was 
not  a  gradual  one  for  the  Grand  Bazar  of  Antwerp, 
os  it  has  been  for  most  American  stores.  When  the 
store  moved  its  warehousing  to  a  new  service  build¬ 
ing  outside  of  Antwerp,  the  change  was  revolutionary 
—from  an  obsolete  building  and  system  to  one  that 
exemplifies  the  most  advanced  developments  in  the 
techniques  of  materials  handling.  This  article  de¬ 


modern  warehouses  in  the  United 
States  in  establishing  our  new  Central 
Reserve  outside  the  urban  area,  thus 
avoiding  traffic  congestion  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cheaper  site.  After  studying 
both  construction  costs  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  most  efficient  mate¬ 
rials  handling,  we  decided— again,  as 
is  usual  in  the  United  States— in  favor 
of  a  one-story  building,  with  no  inside 
partitions,  except  for  a  few  special 
services  and  stocks.  The  economies  of 
construction  offset  the  cost  of  the  larger 
ground  area,  and  the  one-level  layout 
facilitates  merchandise  movement  and 
general  efficiency. 


some  hand  elevators  and  skids,  two¬ 
wheeled  hand  trucks  and  some  wheeled 
baskets. 

To  modernize  this  ojieration,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
every  technical  improvement  available. 
Our  ultimate  objective  was  lower  costs 
of  distribution  and  consequent  lower 
prices  for  merchandise.  We  could 
achieve  these,  we  believed,  by  creating 
a  rational  and  continuous  movement 
of  merchandise;  by  reducing  the 
human  effort  involved;  by  improving 
working  conditions,  and  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  stock  turn. 

It  was  in  July,  1952  that  we  began 
to  study  in  detail  the  newest  tech¬ 
niques  of  warehousing,  materials  hand¬ 
ling,  and  traffic  and  receiving.  Our 
research  took  us  to  about  30  modern 
retail  and  wholesale  warehouses  in 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States.  It  was  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of 
1953,  that  we  saw  the  most  modern 
and  most  mechanized  warehousing. 

By  the  autumn  of  1954  we  had  built 
our  own  new  warehouse,  with  245,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  at 
Edegham,  outside  of  Antwerp,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  £urof>e. 

We  have  followed  the  example  of 


^HE  Grand  Bazar  of  Antwerp  has 

nine  selling  outlets,  and  in  1954  its 
volume  was  about  900  million  Belgian 
francs.  The  prewar  volume  (1938)  was 
63  million  francs.  The  store  differs 
chiefly  from  mass-price  department 
stores  in  the  U.  S.  in  that  a  third  of 
its  volume  is  in  food  sales. 

Until  a  year  ago,  administration, 
buying,  receiving  and  warehousing 
were  centralized  at  the  main  store  in 
Antwerp.  Every  day  stocks  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  other  outlets  by  truck. 
Because  of  the  store’s  enormous  post¬ 
war  growth,  the  stock  reserves  were 
partly  in  the  basement  and  on  the 
upper  floors  of  the  Antwerp  store,  and 
partly  in  two  outside  warehouses.  The 
total  storage  ^ace  in  the  several  lo¬ 
cations  amounted  to  about  156,000 
square  feet.  To  accommodate  the  re¬ 
quired  inventory,  it  was  necessary  to 
stack  it  on  shelves  up  to  13  feet  from 
the  ground,  so  that  employees  either 
had  to  use  ladders  or  undertake  dan¬ 
gerous  gymnastics.  Aisle  width  be¬ 
tween  racks  was  only  about  three  feet. 

The  in-city  location,  with  its  narrow, 
crowded  streets,  was  expensive  and 
inefficient,  aild  caused  much  delay  in 
unloading.  The  only  mechanized  aids 
used  were  slow  and  inadequate  lifts. 


nera, 


The  Building 

The  ideal  warehouse  building,  if 
one  did  not  have  to  consider  topo¬ 
graphy  or  other  factors,  would  be  a 
square  or  rectangle.  Ours  has  the 
shape  of  a  trapezium,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  act¬ 
ual  shape  of  the  site  and  the  existing 
roads. 

A  flat  roof,  well  insulated,  proved  to 
be  the  cheaf>est  and  best.  The  outer 
and  inner  walls  are  of  brick.  The 
northern  wall  is  not  a  supporting  wall 
and  can  be  broken  down  if  necessary 
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Grand  Bazar's  Mechanized  Warehouse  {Continued) 


to  enlarge  the  building. 

Large  passageways,  nearly  10  feet 
wide,  facilitate  merchandise  movement 
from  one  area  to  another.  The  aisles 
between  the  shelves  are  six  feet,  or 
wider,  to  permit  the  use  of  lift  trucks 
with  side  forks. 

The  floor  level  is  raised  (one  meter, 
or  about  three  feet,  four  inches)  above 
the  ground  level  to  facilitate  the  un¬ 
loading  and  loading  of  trucks.  Trucks 
enter  and  leave  through  large  doors 
closed  by  electrically  operated  shutters. 
Ten  trucks  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
at  one  time  at  the  platforms,  which  are 
108  feet  long. 

The  building  houses  workrooms  for 
carjjentry  and  painting,  for  forging 
and  welding,  for  pre-packing  grocery 
articles,  for  roasting  coffee,  for  wine 
bottling  and  bottle  washing. 

Merchandise  Movement 

The  merchandise  enters  at  a  receiv¬ 
ing  platform  at  the  south  end  and 
leaves  from  loading  docks  at  the  east 
end.  An  ideal  plan  would  put  the 
exit  at  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  east  side 
because  of  the  location  of  the  existing 
roads  and  in  order  to  allow  for  future 
expansion  towards  the  north  without 
removing  the  loading  platforms. 

Merchandise  Classifications.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  modern  department  store 
warehouse  planning  is  speedy,  one-way 
movement  of  merchandise.  The  di¬ 
versity  of  the  merchandise  requires  a 
variety  of  handling  methods  and  types 
of  handling  equipment.  The  first  step, 
then,  is  to  classify  the  merchandise 
from  the  point  of  view  of  material 
handling  needs.  These  are  the  categor¬ 
ies  we  have  set  up: 

1.  Articles  handled  in  bulk  or  in 
large  quantities,  which  go  directly  to 
storage,  and  are  handled  by  electric 
equipment  and  pallets.  These  include 
foodstuffs,  household  cleaning  mate¬ 
rials,  toys,  etc. 

2.  The  whole  range  of  parcels,  as 
numerous  as  p>ossible,  which  can  be 
moved  on  roller  conveyors  during  un¬ 
packing  and  marking.  Notions  and 
small  articles,  stationery,  toys  and 
fancy  goods  are  in  this  category. 


5.  Large  articles  which  require  qual¬ 
ity  checking  and  individual  unit  mark¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  absolute  minimum 
of  handling  or  movement.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  furniture,  heating  apparatus, 
electrical  appliances,  motorcycles,  etc. 

4.  Household  goods,  usually  fragile, 
which  are  received  in  big  quantities 
and  too  often  unsorted:  earthenware, 
china,  glass,  enamel,  aluminum  goods. 

5.  Dissimilar  and  bulky  articles 
(yard  goods,  etc.)  and  fragile  articles 
(hollowware,  picture  frames,  etc.) 
which  are  not  conveniently  moved  on 
the  roller  conveyors. 

This  classification  system  determines 
the  location  where  the  merchandise 
will  be  stocked,  the  equipment  to  be 
used  and  the  working  procedures. 

Handling  Methods.  Great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  fully  utilize  the  ideal 
handling  method,  which  is  to  put  the 


Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company,  New 
York,  were  consultants  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  warehouse  and  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  warehousing  and 
materials  handling.  Mr.  R.  Grosemans 
of  Antwerp  was  the  architect. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  here  our 
thanks  to  the  many  individuals  and 
firms  who  helped  us  when  we  began 
our  study  of  warehouse  planning.  We 
visited  about  30  modern  warehouses. 
In  the  United  States,  we  visited  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  and  B.  Altman  &  Co.  in 
New  York;  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  in 
Newark;  Acme  Stores  and  Frankford 
Groceries  in  Philadelphia;  The  Hecht 
Co.  and  Safeway  Stores  in  Richmond; 
Lazarus  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  S.  S. 
Kre^  in  Fort  Wayne;  Wrigley’s  in 
Detroit  and  Goldblatt’s  and  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  in  Chicago.  In  Europe,  we  made 
study  tri]>s  to  the  Co-operation  Migros 
in  Zurich  and  Bern,  Swiuerland;  the 
Establishments  Desenfans  in  Cambrai, 
France,  and  the  Establishments  Goulet- 
Turpin  in  Reims,  France;  Noleg,  in 
Boschum,  Germany  and  Sarma  and 
Delhaize  Bros.  &;  Co.,  Le  Lion  in 
Brussels. 

We,  in  our  turn,  will  be  glad  to  open 
the  doors  of  our  Central  Reserve  build¬ 
ing  to  anybody  who  is  interested  in 
studying  and  improving  the  techniques 
of  materials  handling. 

'  MAURICE  CAUWE 


goods  on  pallets  immediately  after 
arrival. 

After  being  loaded  on  to  fork  trucks 
the  merchandise  on  pallets  goes  from 
the  receiving  space  to  the  storage 
space,  where  it  is  stored  in  one  of  three 
ways: 

1.  On  special  shelves  designed  to 
take  pallets  for  important  stocks  that 
turn  quickly:  foodstuffs,  cleaning  ma¬ 
terials,  etc. 

2.  By  simply  piling  the  pallets  on 
the  floor  and  up  to  four  meters  (about 
13i/2  feet)  from  the  floor. 

3.  On  the  upper  parts  of  all  the 
racks  designed  for  seasonal  goorls  and 
temporarily  free. 

Merchandise  that  cannot  be  put  on 
pallets  is,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  on 
conveyor  belts  immediately  after  mark¬ 
ing,  then  loaded  on  to  trucks  and 
towed  to  the  stock  space. 

If  the  merchandise  can  neither  be 
put  on  pallets  nor  on  conveyor  belts, 
it  is  unloaded  on  to  trucks  of  the  ap 
propriate  types  and  remains  on  these 
trucks  until  it  can  be  put  into  the 
stock  space. 

An  effort  is  made  to  store  merchan¬ 
dise  in  continuous  demand  at  a  height 
less  than  two  meters  (about  61/2  feet), 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  ladders. 

If  the  bulky  goods  cannot  be  put  on 
pallets  individually,  they  are  unloaded 
onto  appropriate  wheeled  supports  in 
order  to  allow  the  fork  trucks  to  lift 
them  into  the  stock  space. 

The  preparation  of  shipments  to 
the  selling  outlets  always  takes  place 
on  wheels.  We  use  wheeled  baskets, 
which  can  swivel  in  any  direction  and 
can  be  placed  on  top  of  each  other. 
These  are  loaded  on  to  the  delivery 
trucks  and  go  straight  to  the  selling 
departments  for  unpacking. 

The  stock  areas  have  been  carefully 
planned  according  to  the  type,  volume 
and  stockturn  rate  of  each  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Thus  the  storage  of  bulk 
merchandise  is  nearest  to  the  exit  plat¬ 
forms  and  the  carpenter  and  repair 
workshops. 

The  Equipment 

1.  Mschanical  Conveyor  Belts.  We 

have  adopted  a  mechanized  system  in¬ 
spired  by  the  latest  American  develop¬ 
ments  for  receiving  and  marking  small 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Grand  Bazar's  Mechanized  Warehouse  (Continued) 


items  for  such  departments  as  notions, 
knitwear,  apparel  and  smallwares.  The 
equipment  consists  mainly  of  a  roller 
conveyor  on  metal  rollers,  120  meters 
(nearly  400  feet)  long  and  80  cm. 
(about  Zi/z  sloping  slightly 

so  as  to  jjermit  the  merchandise  to 
move  by  gravity. 

The  mechanical  conveyor  includes: 

a)  A  package  receiving  line:  Begin¬ 
ning  a  few  meters  from  the  entrance 
platform  this  can  be  connected  with 
the  platform  by  mobile  conveyors  and 
thus  allow  the  direct  transfer  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  vans  on  to  the  pack¬ 
age  line.  The  parcels  are  placed  on 
the  conveyors  in  the  order  of  arrival 
and  pass  towards  the  identification 
desk.  Here,  doubtful  parcels  are  taken 
away  and  put  on  parallel  conveyors, 
for  further  checking. 

b)  Four  unpacking  and  checking 
lines:  Coming  from  the  receiving  belt 
and  furnished  with  control  documents 
(the  invoice),  the  parcels  are  sent  on 
to  four  unpacking<hecking  belts 
where  workers  unpack  and  classify  the 
merchandise  on  trays  of  60  by  70  cm. 
(about  23  X  27  inches);  inspectors 
count,  check  and  send  on  the  trays— 
still  by  conveyor  belts— to  the  marking 
lines.  Empty  cases,  boxes  and  waste 
paper  are  discharged  by  an  endless 
belt  which  passes  in  the  air  above  the 
unpacking  workers;  containers  to  be 
returned  are  collected  earlier  by  them 
and  sent  on  to  the  center  concerned 
with  returns  to  suppliers. 

c)  Eight  marking  lines:  Coming  from 
the  four  unpacking-checking  belts  the 
merchandise  arrives,  still  on  the  trays, 
at  a  regrouping  conveyor;  from  there, 
a  distributor  sorts  them  onto  eight 
marking  belts  where  the  sales  prices 
are  attached,  either  by  glued  labels 
(by  hand)  or  by  Dennison  tickets 
(by  machine). 

The  marking  p>ersonnel  return  the 
marked  articles  on  a  tray.  At  the  end 
of  the  conveyor  belts  these  trays  slide 
onto  sp>eciai  trolleys,  at  the  same  height 
from  the  ground  as  the  conveyor  belt. 
These  trolleys  are  taken  to  the  storage 
area  by  electric  tractors. 

The  marking  personnel  work  sitting 
down,  transferring  the  goods,  when  the 
marking  requises  it,  from  a  full  tray 


to  an  empty  one.  The  empty  tray  slides 
under  the  shelves  of  the  marking  ma¬ 
chine  and  becomes  the  transfer  tray 
for  die  following  merchandise. 

This  mechanized  reception  moves 
the  merchandise  in  a  continuous  and 
systematic  movement.  When  the  par¬ 
cels  have  been  unpacked  no  further 
interruption  is  possible  in  the  circuit. 
This  equipment  allows  for  normal 
working  p>eritxls,  for  p)eak  p>eriods  and 
for  slack  p)eriods.  It  is  simple,  cheap 
and  easy  to  maintain. 

2.  Trucks.  In  order  to  adapt  our  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  wide  range  of  merchandise 
that  cannot  be  moved  by  roller  convey¬ 
ors  we  have  created  different  types  of 
trucks,  of  a  maximum  capacity  and 
easy  to  handle. 

Merchandise  is  taken  from  the  sup¬ 
pliers’  vans  direct  on  to  these  trucks 
where  it  stays  until  it  is  put  into  stock. 
These  trucks  are: 

a)  the  dolly  (rolling  tray)  which 
can  be  lifted  by  fork  trucks  for  the 
transport  of  large  items  or  of  large 
parcels  from  the  inside  of  the  van  to 
the  receiving  section  or  from  the  stock 
to  the  workrooms  or  vice  versa. 

b)  the  bulky  goods  truck  (about 
5  ft.  X  21/2  ft-)  which  can  be  lifted  by 
fork  trucks,  for  transporting  large 
heating  equipment,  electrical  and 
household  appliances,  or  some  furni¬ 
ture  (kitchen  furniture,  chairs,  small 
separate  pieces  of  furniture). 

c)  furniture  trucks  (about  8  ft.  x 
31/2  ft.),  which  can  be  lifted  by  fork 
trucks,  for  transport  of  large  pieces  of 
furniture. 

d)  fancy  gootls  trucks  (about  5  ft.  x 
2  ft.)  in  two  levels  (the  uppor  level  is 
on  rollers),  to  transport  all  sorts  of 
smallwares  towards  the  stock  space 
after  marking. 

e)  household  trucks  (about  5  ft.  x 
2  ft.)  in  three  levels  for  all  household 
goods  (china,  porcelain,  enamel,  alu¬ 
minum,  etc.). 

f)  rolling  baskets  (about  3i/2  ft.  x 
2  ft.)  for  the  transport  of  those  articles 
which  cannot  be  moved  mechanically 
from  the  receiving  to  the  stock  area; 
these  baskets  are  used  for  shipments  to 
the  selling  outlets  where  they  can  be 
transported  right  into  the  selling  de¬ 


partments.  They  can  be  stacked  on 
top  of  each  other. 

If  we  add  to  this  list  of  trucks  the 
following  typjes,  we  have  a  complete 
list  of  the  different  typos  adopted  bv 
the  warehouse: 

—flat  trucks  (about  5  ft.  x  2  ft.)  for 
the  personnel  preparing  orders. 

—transfer  trucks  (about  3i/^  ft.  x  2 
ft.)  reserved  for  shipments  of  food 
product  containers  (preserved  and 
pre-packed  foodstuffs). 

3.  Pallets.  Pallets  are  constructed  of 
two  parallel  boards  15  cm.  (about  6 
inches)  apart.  We  have  adopted  two 
standard  dimensions:  80  x  80  cm.  and 
80  X  120  cm.  (or  21/^  ft.  x  21/2  ft.  and 
2t/2  X  4  ft.)  which  allows  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  0.6  to  1  cubic  meter  (20  to  35 
cubic  feet)  of  merchandise  (in  boxes, 
containers,  baskets,  rolls,  etc.). 

These  pallets  are  set  up  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  section  and  remain  thus  until 
the  storing:  one  pallet  forms  a  large 
unit  of  merchandise,  handled  and 
transported  in  one  piece.  It  replaces 
the  racks.  The  time  gained  by  using 
pallets  is  considerable. 

For  numerous  articles  (brushes, 
household  goods,  toys,  etc.)  the  pallets 
are  provided  with  lateral  panels 
(hoards)  and  thus  form  “box-pallets."  j 

4.  Fork  Lifts.  To  move  the  pallets  we 
use  fork  lift  trucks.  The  forks  enter 
between  the  two  boards  of  the  pallet 
and  can  lift  it  3.5  metres  (nearly  12 
feet)  from  the  ground.  Thanks  to  this 
machine  one  man  can  move  a  large 
quantity  of  merchandise  on  pallets  or 
big  items  just  as  they  are  to  anywhere 
in  the  warehouse,  at  the  desired  height, 
at  a  speed  of  6  to  10  kilometres  (3i/2  to 
6  miles)  an  hour.  We  use  four  models: 

a)  the  “mast  truck”  (muli  d  mdt), 
(used  in  aisles  of  3  metres  or  10  ft. 
width); 

b)  the  “side-fork  truck”  (muli 
lateral),  an  identical  truck  but  with 
fork  sliding  laterally  in  order  to  take 
and  place  the  pallets  sideways  (used 
in  passage  ways  of  1.80  metres  or  6  ft. 
width); 

c)  the  “low-mast  truck”  (muli  d 
petit  mdt)  which  can  go  right  into 
lorries; 

d)  a  hand  fork  lift  (transeldvateur 
a  main)  which  enables  workers  to 
move  the  pallets  about  in  lorries  or  on 
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HOW  TO  ACHIEVE 
POSITIVE  CONTROL 
OVER 

CASH  RECEIPTS 


lt*s  fast,  easy  and  economical  with  the  new 


MICRO-TWIN 


—the  2-in-1  microfilm  RECORDS R-^RBADER 


Why  the  MICRO-TWIN  is  your  best  buy 

Ilt  gives  you  a  Bell  &  Howell  microfilm  recorder  and 
•  reader  combined  at  a  new  low  cost — less  than  the  usual 
price  of  a  recorder  alone. 

e  Facsimile  prints  for  customer  reference  can  be  made  in 
^  minutes  mthout  a  darkroom. 

e  It  costs  you  just  one  cent  (film,  processing  and  postage 
cost)  to  microfilm  50  to  60  cash  receipts  documents. 

_  The  exclusive  Indexing  Meter  establishes  the  location  of 
4*  finy  item  during  recording,  makes  it  easy  to  find  specific 
documents  quickly  in  the  reader. 

5  Hand-feeding  is  simple  and  fast.  And  the  optional,  auto- 
•  matic  Acro-Feeder  increases  the  Micro-Twin’s  production 
even  more,  makes  maximum  use  of  each  inch  of  film. 


What  happens  in  your  store  when  the  auditor 
wants  to  verify  the  proper  allocation  of  a  ques¬ 
tioned  item?  Or  when  a  customer  has  a  question 
about  his  account?  Are  time,  money  and  effort 
wasted  in  tracking  down  records  of  checks  and 
receipted  billheads  to  find  out  who’s  right? 

Now,  with  the  new  Micro-Twin,  you  can  retain 
an  exact  photographic  record  of  the  receipted 
billhead,  check,  and  the  envelope  in  which  they 
were  mailed.  This  means  immediate,  reliable 
information  as  to  names,  dates,  item  number, 
amounts  and  credits.  No  longer  will  similar 
names  of  different  customers  create  confusion. 
It  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  rectify  the  crediting 
of  receipts  to  the  wrong  account.  You  mil  have  a 
clear,  complete  audit  record  of  the  allocation  of  every 
cash  item  received  ...  a  definite,  complete  identifi¬ 
cation  of  each  transaction  for  customer  reference. 

The  Micro-Twin  can  give  your  store  positive 
control  over  cash  receipts.  And,  extra  machine 
time  can  be  used  to  apply  Micro-Accounting 
methods  to  Sales  and  Distribution  Journal, 
Purchase  Distribution  Journal,  and  Cash  Dis¬ 
tribution  Journal.  Ask  our  local  branch  office  for  a 
demonstration.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


“Burrou*h»”  and  "Micro-Twin’’  are  trade-marks 


Burroughs 
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is  Always 


Style  29 


For  a  long-wearing  parcel  hamper 
to  fit  the  individual  requirements 
of  3rour  store,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  29.  Its  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  Lane  features: 

•  Heavy  plywood  top,  di¬ 
vided  in  center,  and  hinged 
to  rim  of  light,  strong 
frame  of  special  spring 
steel. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  ex¬ 
acting  specifications,  is 
sewn  into  tough  body  with 
completely  smooth  inside 
surfaces. 

•  Wide  variety  of  caster 
equipment,  with  steel  or 
all-rubber  wheels,  station¬ 
ary  or  swivel,  available  to 
meet  individual  require- 
aaents. 

•  Stock  sixes  meet  many 
needs;  also  made  in  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  to  fit  your  store 
and  storage  aisle  layout. 


Grand  Bazar's  Mechanized  Warehouse  (Continued) 


the  platforms. 


7e  be  Sintf  of  the  best,  _ 

INSIST  ON  ® 

IANS  Slyh  29  9arcsf  Hamper 
Writs  tor  irUoratmtion. 


5.  Tractors.  After  receiving  has  been 
completed,  all  the  goods  which  are  not 
assembled  on  pallets  or  in  “box-pal- 
lets”  are  ready  on  trucks  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  stock  space.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  taken  out  of  stock  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  dispatch  platform  is  also 
placed  on  trucks  or  in  wheeled  baskets. 

These  movements  are  carried  out  by 
trains  of  trucks  drawn  by  single-seat 
electric  tractors. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  bicycles 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  workers  who 
have  to  move  about  in  the  warehouse. 


6.  Racks  and  Platforms.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  stored: 

a)  either  on  long  shelving  called  a 
pigeon-hole  rack  (rayonnage  a  casters) 
of  which  the  ilepth  is  generally  80  cm. 
(2i/‘)  ft.):  the  number  of  racks  placed 
on  top  of  each  other  varies  from  3  to 
')  or  7.  up  to  a  maximum  of  2.80  metres 
(  just  over  9  ft.)  from  the  ground; 

1))  or  in  box-pallets  placed  more 
than  9  ft.  from  the  ground  on  top  of 
the  racks  or  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other  up  to  1  metres  (13  ft.)  from  the 
ground; 

c)  or  on  their  pallets  placed  on  pal¬ 
let  shelves,  metallic  tubular  scaflfolding 
carry  ing  four  pallets  vertically  (food 
stiifls  and  cleaning  articles); 

d)  or  on  two  levels:  the  ground  ant! 
a  platform  2  metres  (6^  ft.)  high  and 
2.10  metres  ((>  ft.,  9  inches)  deep,  for 
storing  furniture  and  large  goods; 

e)  or  on  special  shelves,  with  close¬ 
ly-spaced  columns,  for  storing  mirrors, 
padded  ones  for  certain  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture,  etc. 

The  shelving  as  well  as  the  plat¬ 
forms  are  of  wood.  Metal  scaffolding 
is  more  resistant  and  more  easily  al¬ 
tered  but  it  is  very  expensive;  only  the 
shelves  for  pallets  are  of  metal  in  order 
to  withstand  the  heavy  weights  on 
them. 


The  Personnel 


Our  change-o\er  from  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  manual  operation  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  one  was  made  in 
one  step,  not  gradually.  For  the  per¬ 


sonnel,  this  meant  that  all-around 
stockkeepers  who  handled  a  miscella¬ 
neous  assortment  of  jobs  (usually  do¬ 
ing  one  job  well  and  the  others  poor¬ 
ly)  had  to  be  transformed  into  special¬ 
ists.  We  established  categories  of  jobs 
and  workers,  and  because  this  was  not 
a  gradual  evolution  but  a  set-up  de¬ 
signed  from  the  beginning  to  handle 
a  fully  mechanized  warehouse,  it  is 
worth  while  to  list  these  categories: 

1.  Parcel  receivers,  who  unload  ami 
check  for  quantity. 

2.  The  administrative  receiving 
office,  w’hich  sorts  invoices  and  redis¬ 
tributes  them  to  allow  unpacking  and 
marking  to  begin.  It  includes  the 
marking  ticket  center  which  prepares 
the  marking  tickets  before  the  arrival 
of  the  gocxls  (except  for  the  marking 
done  by  Dennison  machines). 

3.  Unpackers  and  controllers,  who 
check  goods  for  quantity  and  often  for 
quality,  and  release  the  goods  for 
marking. 

4.  Marking  personnel. 

5.  Drivers  of  motorized  equipment. 

6.  Personnel  who  place  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  storage.  Each  is  a  special¬ 
ist  in  his  one  section.  He  arranges  the 
marked  merchandise  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  pigeon-holes  or  racks  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  being  in  proper  order. 

7.  Personnel,  also  specialized  by 
sections,  who  move  the  merchandise 
from  storage  to  fill  store  requirements 
or  customer  orders. 

8.  Inventory  personnel.  These  check 
merchandise  against  stock  plan,  are  re 
sponsible  for  the  control  of  minimum 
stocks  and  stock  shortages,  and  are  the 
buyers’  contact  with  the  warehouse. 

Departmentally,  the  work  is  organ 
ized  as  follows,  under  six  department 
heads  who  report  to  the  director  of 
the  warehouse: 

1.  Receiving:  receiving,  paper  w«)rk. 
unpacking,  checking,  marking,  and  for¬ 
warding  to  storage. 

2  and  3.  Stock  storage  (divided  in 
to  two  sections),  workshops  and  for¬ 
warding  to  loading  platforms. 

4.  Inventory. 

5.  Shipment:  to  stores  and  direct  to 


customers. 


6.  Maintenance  and  personnel  man 
agement. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD 
SALESMAN  LOYALTY 


—and  don't  count  on  pep  talks  to  do  It! 


By  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  President,  institute  for  Motivational  Research,  Inc. 


IN  my  previous  article  [Stores, 
August,  1955]  I  dealt  with  some 
of  the  real  motives  influencing  de¬ 
partment  store  shopping,  and  present¬ 
ed  the  general  conclusion  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  shopping  is  more  than  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  merchandise: 
it  is  the  fulfillment  of  psychological 
needs. 

1  will  now  try  to  discuss  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fulfilling  these  needs  from 
the  salesman’s  angle. 

Our  studies  have  revealed  a  domi¬ 
nant  motivational  problem  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  shopping.  There  is  a  sales 
triangle  with  which  management  must 
be  concerned  in  order  to  build  and 
maintain  the  loyalty  of  its  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
are  the  company  (management),  the 
salesperson  and  the  customer.  The 
salesman’s  situation  is  defined  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  touch  svith  both- the 
management  and  the  customer.  Every 
working  day  of  his  life  he  sees  action 
on  two  fronts. 

This  perilous  two-front  existence 
creates  a  strong  psychological  need  in 
the  salesman  for  security.  He  is  thus 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  evidence 
that  his  social  status  in  the  store  is 
clearly  defined,  and  acceptable  to  both 
his  management  and  the  customer. 

What  is  this  social  status  bridging 
the  gap  between  management  and  the 
customer  that  the  salesman  seeks? 

We  begin  to  get  some  concept  of  this 
status  when  we  recognize  that  selling 
is  human  contact.  It  is  a  function 
which  derives  its  appeal  from  the  com¬ 
munication  one  human  being  trades 
with  another  in  satisfying  emotional 


needs  of  the  personality. 

The  salesman  sees  himself  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  invested  with  the  basic  right 
to  project  an  identity  or  personality  of 
his  own  in  order  to  communicate  with 
the  personality  of  a  total  stranger.  He 
is  thus  offended  to  find  out  that  he  is 
often  ranked  lower  than  the  angels 
(the  customers)  and,  at  times,  lower 
than  the  product. 

In  .short,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  management  and  the  customer,  the 
salesman  seeks  a  social  status  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  his  ‘angle’  is 
equal  to  the  other  ‘angles’  in  the  sales 
triangle. 

From  management  he  seeks  the  psy¬ 
chological  reassurance  that  the  store  is 
interested  in  him,  as  well  as  in  the 
customer,  and  is  not  just  trying  to  use 
him  for  its  own  profits.  He  wants  to 
feel  that  management  is  on  his  side. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  selling 
more  successful,  management  policy 
should  establish  a  common  identity 
with  the  salesman’s  interests  and  wel¬ 
fare  and  also  convince  him  that  his 
role  is  never  a  passive  one. 

Modern  psychology  and  motivation¬ 
al  research  have  developed  many  ways 
of  creating  a  better  bond  between  man¬ 
agement  and  the  salesman  in  the  sales 
triangle. 

We  ourselves  carried  out  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  experiment  at  little  cost, 
with  good  results. 

We  wrote  a  booklet  on  the  “Five 
Most  Obnoxious  Types  of  Customers 
Who  Visit  a  Department  Store.” 

We  show  this  to  the  salesperson  and 
immediately  he  begins  to  see  manage¬ 
ment  on  his  side.  In  other  words,  he 


begins  to  see  the  evolution  of  his  social 
status  in  the  store.  This  evolutionary 
process  pleases  him  because  he  fore¬ 
sees  that  at  its  peak  it  will  earn  him 
full  consideration  from  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  customer. 

Climate  of  Cooperation.  The  rectjgni- 
tion  of  the  social  status  of  the  salesman 
is  indeed  a  prime  factor  in  creating 
and  maintaining  the  salesman’s  loyal¬ 
ty.  But  the  recognition  in  itself  means 
nothing  unless  it  is  permitted  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  dynamic  climate  of  c(K)pera- 
tion  between  management  and  the 
salesman. 

From  clues  in  our  pilot  survey  we 
found  that  there  were  certain  ‘guides’ 
for  management  to  follow  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  climate  of  coopera¬ 
tion. 

1 .  Give  your  salesman  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself. 

2.  Give  him  credit  for  doing  a  go<Kl 
job. 

3.  Convince  him  that  the  customer  is 
not  always  right. 

4.  Give  him  a  sense  of  participation. 

Now  it  takes  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  psychological  relationship  be¬ 
tween  management  and  the  salesman 
to  breathe  confidence  into  this  climate 
of  cooperation.  Our  studies  fortunate¬ 
ly  give  us  a  clue  to  work  with. 

In  all  our  studies  we  found  that  such 
things  as  opportunity  for  advancement, 
lack  of  friction,  being  made  to  feel 
a  member  of  the  family,  were  signifi¬ 
cant  psychological  advantages  of  one 
company  over  another.  All  of  these 
advantages  really  add  up  to  one  word 
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—confidence.  The  company  which  ex¬ 
ploits  these  advantages  finds  that  its 
salesmen  are  more  than  willing  to 
knock  themselves  out  in  order  to  keep 
the  profits  flowing  and  the  boss  glow¬ 
ing.  The  company  which  exploits 
these  advantages  succeeds  in  creating 
a  climate  of  cooperation,  because  the 
store  now  becomes  a  desirable  place  of 
employment  and  not  just  a  place  to 
kill  precious  time. 

VVe  hasten  to  explain  that  by  creat¬ 
ing  confidence  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  old-fashioned  pep  talk.  In 
our  complex  society  the  old-fashioned 
pep  talk  is  not  sufficient  stimulation. 
Men  today  do  not  live  by  ‘pep’  alone, 
but  by  advantages  that  can  be  put  to 
work  daily.  Salesmen  are  no  different. 
By  these  advantages  they  learn  they 
are  being  recognized— and  this  gives 
them  confidence. 

It's  Lonsly  Out  on  tho  Floor.  Some  de¬ 
partment  store  owners  might  wonder 
why  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  sales¬ 
man  credit  for  doing  a  good  job.  They 
might  reasonably  ask:  Aren’t  salesmen 
supposed  to  produce  if  they  want  to 
be  kept  on  the  payroll?  Isn’t  that  their 
job.  Do  we  have  to  pamper  them 
along,  too?  Isn’t  a  steady  job  enough 
incentive? 

These  are  good,  tough,  realistic 
questions.  But  like  most  good,  tough, 
realistic  questions  they  fail  to  come  to 
grips  with  certain  pertinent  psycholog¬ 
ical  factors. 

As  brash,  as  bold,  and  as  dynamic  as 
most  salesmen  appear  to  be,  they  are, 
as  we  have  previously  indicated,  the 
most  insecure  individuals  in  the  world. 
Unless  they  are  reassured,  they  are  like 
scared  babes  in  the  woods.  For  deep 
down  inside  they  are  forever  besieged 
by  a  terrifying  feeling  of  loneliness. 

“It  is  mighty  lonely  out  there  on 
the  floor,’’  one  salesman-respondent  re¬ 
vealed  to  us.  “You  can’t  keep  the  cus¬ 
tomer  waiting  by  running  back  for  in¬ 
structions  from  your  boss.  You  got  to 
make  independent  decisions  most  of 
the  time— and  make  them  stand  up. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
your  boss  will  alw'ays  credit  you  for 
trying.’’ 

Customer  Is  Not  Always  Right.  The 

quickest  way  to  destroy  salesman  loy¬ 
alty  is  for  management  to  perp>etuate 


the  myth  that  the  customer  is  always 
right.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
salesman  wants  to  feel  that  his  angle 
is  equal  to  the  other  angles  in  the  tri¬ 
angle.  Therefore,  to  suggest  to  him 
that,  sale  or  no  sale,  he  is  always 
wrong  and  the  customer  always  right 
is  to  deprive  him  of  his  confidence,  dig¬ 
nity  and  creativity.  He  would  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  any  idea  of  his  not  first 
cleared  with  management.  This  would 
leave  the  salesman  with  the  frustrated 
feeling  that  there  is  nothing  of  human 
worth  in  his  job. 

After  a  salesman  begins  to  believe 
that  there  is  human  worth  in  his  job, 
then  he  begins  to  sell.  But  he  does 
not  get  real  enjoyment  out  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  process  until  he  can  fully  identify 
his  social  status  in  the  store  with  the 
store  personality.  In  a  word,  until 
he  gets  that  feeling  of  participation, 
that  feeling  of  being  part  of  the 
store’s  bright  days  as  well  as  its  dull 
days. 

Management  has  a  positive  role  to 
play  in  inspiring  this  sense  of  partici¬ 
pation.  Management  can  beg^n  at 
sales  meetings.  Let  your  sales  meetings 
be  conducted  in  a  truly  democratic 
manner.  The  essence  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure  is  not  uniformity,  but 
healthy  dissent.  Permit  your  salesmen 
to  air  their  gripes,  submit  new  sug¬ 
gestions  and  new  ideas.  Let  them  do 
any  thing  that  will  reassure  them  that 
the  store  is  a  part  of  them  and  they  are 
part  of  the  store.  Essentially,  this  is  all 
that  participation  means:  the  discovery 
by  the  salesman  that  in  handling  the 
customers  he  is  feeling,  acting  and 
thinking  just  the  way  management 
would  feel,  act  and  think  in  his  place. 

Life  on  the  Other  Front.  Once  the  sales¬ 
man  feels  that  he  has  the  full  psycho¬ 
logical  backing  of  management,  he 
then  feels  free  to  handle  life  on  the 
other  front  —  the  customer  —  with  in¬ 
ventive  consideration  and  responsive 
service.  This  means  that  the  moment 
the  salesman  has  solved  his  situational 
problem  between  the  management  and 
the  customer,  he  will  act  and  talk  in 
an  objective  and  relaxed  fashion,  and 
provide  the  kind  of  advisory  service 
the  customer  seeks.  In  fact,  what  the 
public  wants  is  not  a  |}erson  who  sells, 
that  is,  not  a  person  who  is  instru¬ 
mental  in  exchanging  goods  against 


money,  but  a  person  who  providei 
advice  knowingly  and  impartially. 

I 

"I  Want  to  Be  Waited  On  ...  "  Thii  it'^ 
the  way  one  of  our  respondents,  Mn. 

F.  D.  put  it:  ’ 

“.  .  .  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
it  (store  of  preference)  has  Iteen  ^ 
turned  into  a  help-yourself  store, 
and  I  would  not  like  that  at  all . . . 

That  is  all  right  for  an  A  &  P,  but 
not  for  a  department  store.  I 
don’t  want  to  buy  coats  and  hats 
wrapjred  up  in  cellophane. 

“I  would  want  to  try  things  on, 
and  for  hats,  1  want  a  salesper¬ 
son’s  opinion.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  want  to 
be  waited  on  ...  I  like  a  store 
where  it  is  assumed  that  you  came 
to  buy  something,  and  want  to  be 
served.  At  least  I  feel  that  way 
about  clothing.’’ 

Another  respondent  (from  the  south 
shore  district  of  Chicago)  says: 

“The  salesperson  was  so  help¬ 
ful.  Even  though  it  was  an  inex¬ 
pensive  purchase  she  took  a  real 
interest  in  it  and  found  such  an 
attractive  ornament  that  I  could 
not  part  with  it  and  kept  it  for 
myself.  I  see  that  salesp»erson 
when  I  am  in  the  store  and  one 
of  these  days  I’m  going  to  buy  tl 
something  else  from  her  just  to 
show  my  appreciation  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  transaction.  She  made  me  feel 
the  store  wanted  me— not  just  my 
money.” 

Briefly,  another  resp>ondent  pin¬ 
pointed  the  psychological  value  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  satisfied  salesman  around: 

“When  the  salesperson  is  very 
nice  and  helpful,  it  somehow  gives  i 
the  store  real  class.” 

Our  studies  show  that  the  salesman 
or  salesperson  is  never  very  nice  and 
helpful  unless  there  is  a  reason  for  him 
to  be  loyal  to  his  store.  Management 
must  give  him  that  reason— or  else  the 
sales  triangle  will  remain  an  eternal 
conflict. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  an  eternal  con¬ 
flict.  Motivational  research  shows  how 
it  can  be  exploited  to  provide  that 
much  desired  psychological  unity  be¬ 
tween  management,  the  salesman  and 
the  customer. 

As  our  respondent  unwittingly  re¬ 
veals,  this  psychological  unity  gives 
your  store  real  class. 
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Market  analysis,  proper  pricing  and  promotion 
are  what  the  fur  industry  needs  to 


Sell  Furs  in  the  Mass  Market 

By  Albert  Blasband,  President,  Snellenbur^s 


HEN  I,  and  other  department 
^  store  heads,  look  at  the  fur  de¬ 
partment,  what  do  we  find?  We  see  a 
department  that  over  the  years  shows  a 
drastic  decrease  in  volume,  a  decrease 
in  gross  margin  and  a  decrease  in 
profit.  The  1954  fur  results  in  stores 
in  the  $20  to  $50  million  class  were  an 
improvement  over  1953,  but  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  a  long  way  from  being  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  fur  picture  in  department  stores 
is  a  reflection  of  the  trend  in  the  entire 
fur  industry.  According  to  the  statis¬ 
tics  available,  retail  fur  sales  dropped 
from  $500  million  in  1947  to  $265  mil¬ 
lion  in  1954,  a  decrease  of  46  per  cent. 
.\nd  that,  during  a  period  of  unpar- 
alled  expansion  in  our  total  economy. 
.Vccording  to  the  Survey  of  Consumer 
Finances  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  proportion  of  families  with 
incomes  of  $5000  or  more  increased 
from  14  per  cent  of  the  total  families 
in  1947  to  32  per  cent  in  1954,  while 
those  in  the  $3000  group  declined 
from  59  per  cent  in  1947  to  37  per  cent 
in  1954. 

In  other  words,  the  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  income  bracket  that  could 
apparently  afford  furs  doubled  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1954  but  the  overall 
fur  volume  decreased  by  almost  50  per 
cent. 

Let’s  go  back  a  little  further  in  our 
comparisons:  during  1920  there  were 
approximately  one  million  fur  units 
sold.  If  we  kept  pace  with  1920,  in 
terms  of  real  income,  we  would  be 
doing  twice  as  much  fur  business  as 
we  actually  are! 


"Weakness"— Its  Cure.  .\t  this  point 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  when  a 
store  president  looks  at  his  fur  depart¬ 
ment  he  sees  what  unfortunately  must 
be  called  a  “weak"  department.  It  is 
a  weak  department  through  no  fault 
of  the  retailer  and  the  solution  does 
not  lie  primarily  with  the  retailer. 

In  the  fight  for  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  the  department  store  must  play  the 
winning  departments  as  heavily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  means  that  any  down-trend 
department  gets  less  than  its  proper 
share  of  attention.  It  becomes  the 
manufacturer’s  job  in  this  instance  to 
begin  to  provide  the  necessary  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  sick  department.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  fur  industry  tackles 
this  problem  as  it  should,  retailers  will 
pitch  in  wholeheartedly. 

Behind  the  Declines.  What  have  been 
some  of  the  apparent  causes  for  the 
fur  volume  decline?  Of  course,  one  of 
the  factors  was  the  excise  tax.  But  in 
addition,  the  character  of  the  furs  that 
consumers  purchased  changed.  Even 
as  recently  as  1950,  coats  accounted  for 
somewhere  between  60  and  70  jjer 
cent  of  fur  volume.  In  the  last  year  or 
two  that  percentage  sank  to  25  to  30. 
During  this  same  period  the  percent¬ 
age  of  small  pieces  and  jackets  sold 
nearly  tripled,  percentage-wise. 

.\nother  factor  that  hit  the  fur  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  trend  toward  informal 
wear.  In  addition,  today,  people  seem 
to  be  less  interested  in  buying  furs  (or 
anything  else)  to  impress  their  friends. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  we  should 
stand  still  and  do  nothing?  Of  course 


not.  Other  industries  have  had  similar 
problems  and  have  licked  them.  The 
fur  industry  can  do  the  same.  I  think 
the  answers  must  start  to  come  from 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  manufacturer. 

A  Two-Part  Program.  The  first  step  I 
would  recommend  would  be  an  inten¬ 
sive  consumer  survey  on  a  national 
scale  to  determine  just  what  Miss  and 
Mrs.  America  are  thinking  about  in 
relation  to  furs.  You  must  know  your 
market  before  you  can  make  intelli¬ 
gent  plans  to  capture  it.  I  am  sure 
that  retailers  everywhere  would  be 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry  in  developing  such  a  survey. 

The  second  step  should  be  a  fur  in¬ 
stitutional  campaign  to  the  buying 
public,  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
survey.  This  should  be  the  kind  of 
campaign  that  could  be  coordinated 
for  maximum  results  with  promotion 
and  advertising  at  the  retail  level. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  19  million  working  women, 
many  of  them  unmarried,  who  draw 
pay  checks  of  $30  billion  a  year. 
Among  those  19  million  women  is  a 
vast  army  of  so-called  “younger  fe¬ 
males”  who  constitute  an  untapp>ed 
market  for  furs.  I  know  that,  off  and 
on,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
going  after  the  young  market,  but 
what’s  been  done  about  it?  What  has 
the  fur  industry  done  on  an  organized 
basis? 

Certainly,  styles  are  more  casual  this 
year  and  should  appeal  to  the  younger 
buyer,  but  will  that  happen  automat- 


ically?  Of  course  not.  It  won’t  hap¬ 
pen  until  we  make  it  happen. 

Pricing  Policins.  Out  of  the  consumer 
survey  would  come,  1  believe,  much 
valuable  information  about  propier 
pricing-aiid  by  that  I  mean  putting 
a  price  tag  on  furs  that  will  tap  the 
maximum  number  of  potential  con¬ 
sumers.  \s  a  store  president,  I  am 
certainly  pleased  to  see  the  excellent 
style  job  that  has  been  done  in  this 
year’s  lines— but  I  am  bothered  by  the 
higher  prices  that  prevail  generally  at 
wholesale.  At  this  stage  of  the  game 
the  fur  industry  is  not  going  to  regain 
lost  customers  or  add  new  customers, 
if  prices  must  be  increased  at  the  retail 
level.  It  is  only  by  removing  the  air  of 
“luxury  item”  from  furs  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  mass  market  range 
that  increased  volume  can  be  gotten. 

Fur  Wardrobes.  Another  promotional 
approach  which  I  do  not  believe  has 
l)een  completely  exploited  is  selling 
the  fur  wardrobe  idea  to  the  buying 
public.  For  a  fur  coat,  scarf,  jacket  or 
stole  all  fill  different  fashion  and  func¬ 
tional  needs  in  a  woman’s  wardrobe. 
If  Ford  and  General  Motors  can  sell 
the  idea  of  “two  cars  in  every  garage” 
we  should  be  able  to  sell  the  idea  of 
two  or  more  fur  items  in  a  woman’s 
basic  wardrobe.  Since  the  average  fur 
customer  in  department  stores  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  time  payment  customer,  at  some 
point  in  her  payment  record  she 
should  be  sold  the  idea  of  “adding  on” 
another  fur  item. 

Finally  comes  the  factor  of  intelli¬ 
gent  selling.  Manufacturers  have  a  re- 
s|x)mibility  to  provide  stores  and  their 
fur  selling  personnel  with  a  constant 
flow  of  information  which  will  help 
them  do  a  better  sales  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  stores  must  select  their  fur 
people  with  unusual  care.  They  must 
l)e  able  to  absorb  information  readily 
and  be  able  to  use  it  skillfully. 

I  l)elieve  that  1955  should  be  a  liet- 
ter  fur  year  than  195-f.  I  think  ’56, 
57,  ’58  and  the  years  Ijeyond  can  be 
still  better  if  we  make  a  coordinated 
effort  to  analyze  our  market,  to  price 
our  merchandise  properly  for  that 
market  and  to  promote  furs  with  in¬ 
genuity. 

(From  an  address  at  the  International 
Fur  Fair.) 


That  was  the  best  explanation  Pete 
could  give  for  his  accident.  “I  guess  I’m 
just  a  jinx  around  here,”  he  added.  The 
safety  engineer  was  tempted  to  agree 
with  him.  Technically,  “bad  luck”  is 
not  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  how  else  could  you  explain  a 
case  like  Pete’s?  Three  accidents  in  a 
year  and  no  apparent  cause! 

The  store  nurse  found  the  answer. 
'Through  tactful  questions  she  learned 
Pete  was  an  enthusiastic  “joiner.” 
Every  night  in  the  week  he  was  busy 
with  some  club,  lodge,  or  other  activity. 
Result:  not  enough  sleep,  and  a  sleepy 
man  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents. 
'The  doctor  took  it  from  there, 
and  persuaded  Pete  that  he 
needed  more  rest.  Now  he’s 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
store,  and  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  accidents. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  Humanics 
program.  'The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  brings  together  all  activ¬ 


ities  for  preventing  accidents  and  for 
reducing  loss  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.  All  parts  of  the  program  — 
Safety  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Preventive  Medicine,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Claims  Medical  Service 
—  are  directed  to  cutting  down  loss  in 
all  forms. 

'This  program  can  help  you  cut  your 
compensation  insurance  costs  as  it  has 
helped  others  in  your  business.  How . . . 
and  how  much  . . .  you  can  find  out  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Liberty  Mutual 
office  nearest  you.  Or  write  to  us  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


LIBERTY  W  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOMS  Of riCK-  ftOfTON 

ff^e  work  to  keep  you  safe 


September,  1955 
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4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO. 


1720  N  Ashland  Ave  Chicago  22,  HI 
In  Canada.  Garcy  Co  of  Canada,  ltd.,  191  Niagoro  St  .  Toronto 


ing,  product  research,  sales  fotecastii^ 
can  do  so  quickly  and  easily.  And  the 
executive  who  got  out  of  touch  with 
research  before  motivational  studia 
began  to  be  talked  about  so  much  will 
find  that  subject  clearly  set  forth.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  not  practicing  re¬ 
searchers  will  find  this  a  handy  book 
to  have  around. 


Reading  for  Retailers 
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tion  of  parking  requirements:  for  the 
proper  balance  of  convenience  stores 
(grocery  and  drug  stores)  and  shop¬ 
ping  stores  (department  and  specialty 
stores)  in  an  outlying  shopping  center; 
for  predetermining  the  distance  that 
customers  will  travel  to  shop,  and  for 
estimating  the  effect  of  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  or  parking  shortage  on  volume.  The  Retail  Merchandising  Bookshelf. 

By  Robert  H.  Cole,  University  of  lui 
nois,  Bureau  of  Business  Manai^ement, 
IJrbana,  III.  19  pp.;  25  cents. 

This  is  a  listing  of  books  on  retail 
techniques,  useful  for  both  businoi 
men  and  students.  It  was  originally 
published  in  1952,  has  just  been  re 
issued.  Its  sections  cover  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  special  kinds 
of  stores;  sales  promotion;  retail  cred¬ 
it;  training,  and  control. 


Credit  Management  Year  Book,  1955- 
1956.  Credit  Management  Division,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  320 
pp.;  $10  ($6.50  to  NRDGA  taeifibers). 

Of  special  interest  in  this  year’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Credit  Management  Year 
Book  is  a  complete  review  of  instal¬ 
ment  selling  prcKedures,  including  the 
newest  developments  in  revolving 
credit.  Other  sections:  credit  sales 
promotion;  research  and  operating 
statistics;  smaller  store  systems;  collec¬ 
tion  techniques,  and  others. 


Marketing  and  Distribution  Research, 
Third  Edition.  By  Lyndon  O.  Brow.n. 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York. 
,561  pp.;  $6.75. 

In  this  third  edition  of  his  textbook 
on  research.  Dr.  Brown  has  again  pre¬ 
sented  a  well  balanced  and  eminently 
readable  work.  It’s  designed  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes,  yet  the  retailer  who 
wants  to  refresh  his  mind  on  copy  test- 


Shopping  Habits  and  Travel  Patterns. 

By  Alan  M.  Voorhees  with  Gordon  B. 
Sharpe  and  J.  T.  Stegmaier,  24  pages; 
26  charts;  $3.00.  Urban  Land  Institute, 
1737  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  technical  bulletin,  useful 
for  the  work  of  a  downtown  develop¬ 
ment  committee  or  for  a  store  plan¬ 
ning  expansion  into  the  suburbs.  The 
report  is  based  on  surveys  made  in 
seven  cities  of  different  sizes  and  wide¬ 
ly  separated  locations.  It  isn’t  light 
reading  but  the  findings  are  valuable. 
They  offer  guides  for  the  determina- 


A  collection  of  model 
automobiles,  antique 
and  contemporary,  at¬ 
tracted  passers-by  to  give 
a  close  examination  to 
this  men’s  wear  window 
at  Saks  Fifth  .\venue. 
Beverly  Hills. 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


H*r«  or*  just  a  few  of  the  many  od- 
vantagM  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  oc- 
curatoly  nraasur*  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workers  singly 
and  os  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  incentive  Systems,  to  stimu- 
lato  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


WW •  I#  I  9  new  store  in  suburban  shopping 

center  at  Elmhurst,  Illinois . . .  like  their  stores  in  many  other  locations ...  is 
lighted  with  Garcy  No.  SL8813  exposed  tube  slimline  fixtures. 


Send  for  Catalog  L-110 
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Strvkes,  Promotions  and  Equipment 


nu- 

ffnent, 


jy|«|H>Unit  Packagst.  Cannon  Mills, 
Inc.  and  Olin  Film,  in  a  joint  promo¬ 
tion,  arc  urging  retailers  to  make  up 
and  package  their  own  gift  sets  of 
Cannon  towels.  (Cannon  accounts  will 
be  supplietl  with  instruction  bro¬ 
chures,  prepared  by  Olin’s  packaging 
experts,  which  describe  in  detail  how 
to  put  up  five  different  gift  packages 
in  cellophane  bags.  Cannon,  which 
initiated  the  project,  is  tying  it  in 
with  an  ad  campaign  in  eight  national 
magazines.  The  idea  is  either  to  have 
salespeople  do  the  prepacking  during 
slow  hours  or  to  set  up  a  packaging 
counter  staff  with  a  wrapper.  To 
handle  the  expiected  orders  from  retail- 
en,  Speedmaster  Packaging  Corp.  has 
made  up  kits  of  properly  sized  cello¬ 
phane  bags  and  Cannon  gift  labels. 

Mm's  Wear  Promotions.  The  newly 
organized  American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  is  enlisting  the  sup¬ 
port  of  both  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  for  a  $5  million  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  industry,  and  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  NRDGA  sponsorship. 
NRDGA’s  Merchandising  Division 


has  arranged  for  this  group  to  make 
a  presentation  of  its  plans  at  the 
NRDGA  offices  on  September  15. 

The  Wool  Bureau  has  two  packaged 
promotions  in  this  field,  tied  in  with 
national  consumer  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  men’s  suit  promotion,  keyed 
to  the  theme,  “There’s  a  New  Yard¬ 
stick  for  the  Natural  Look,’’  has  al¬ 
ready  been  launched  with  a  four-color 
spread  in  Life.  Late  this  month  a 
combined  promotion  of  men’s  and 
women’s  wool  sport  clothes  will  be 
launched  in  fashion  magazines.  Kits 
containing  advertising  and  display 
material  are  available  for  both  pro¬ 
motions.  on  request  to  The  Wool 
Bureau,  16  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  36. 

Several  experiments  have  shown  that 
men’s  wear  displays  get  close  attention 
if  they  are  linked  with  hobby  interests. 
The  Revell  Company,  which  manu¬ 
factures  miniature  model  kits,  recent¬ 
ly  supplied  a  scale  model  collection  of 
antique  and  contemporary  sports  tyjje 
automobiles  for  such  a  window  at  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  Beverly  Hills.  (See  cut 
on  the  opposite  page.)  The  window. 


according  to  reports,  was  *  a  crowd- 
collector  and  department  traffic  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent.  Equal  interest 
should  attach  to  model  airplanes  and 
boats,  which  can  be  neatly  tied  in  to 
various  promotion  themes.  If  the 
mcxlels  are  not  available  in  one’s  own 
hobby  or  toy  department,  they  can 
usually  be  borrowed  from  a  nearby 
dealer  in  return  for  a  credit  card. 
More  ideas  on  this  subject  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  The  Revell  Company, 
4223  Ocean  Park  Avenue,  Venice, 
Calif. 

Letter  Paper  Business.  October  2  to  8 
is  National  Letter  Writing  Week,  pro¬ 
moted  not  only  by  manufacturers  of 
correspondence  paper  but  by  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department.  The  Paper 
Stationery  &  Tablet  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  has  an  impressive  col¬ 
lection  of  letters  from  stores  to  prove 
that  windows  and  other  promotions  at 
this  time  give  good  results.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  supplying  free  |x)sters,  and 
the  association  (527  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  17)  will  supply  advertising 
mats.  Details  of  prize  awards  to  be 
given  for  the  best  windows  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  will  also  l)e  provided. 


32  of  the  Nation’s 
Department  Stores 
and  Specialty  Stores 

with  annual  sales  of  over  $400,000,000  now  reply  upon  our  organization  for 

Insurance  Advice, 
Supervision,  Research 
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other  fields,  and  some  indication  of  sales;  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  sales  of 
good  sales  and  profit  results.  Nomina-  over  |10  boneless  girdles;  and  a  de- 
tions  or  direct  notice  of  intention  to  cided  trend  to  higher  price  brassieres, 
enter  the  contest  are  to  be  sent  to  the 

Carpet  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  Picture  Departments.  To  improve  the 

New  York  1,  before  October  15.  En-  merchandising  of  picture  and  mirror 

trants  will  be  sent  complete  details  on  departments,  the  Turner  Manufac- 

the  contest.  Presentations  are  to  be  Turing  Co.,  2309  S.  Keeler  Street,  Chi- 

submitted  by  November  30.  cago  23,  has  established  a  retail  service 

division.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
Corset  Sales  Analysis.  The  Formfit  Albert  Klisto,  a  former  Macy-Bam- 

Institute’s  annual  analysis  of  corset  berger  buyer.  The  objective  is  to  set 

department  sales  (1954)  was  issued  up  formulas  for  basic  stocks  and  pro¬ 
last  month.  Store  executives  may  ob-  motion  programs.  Consultant  service 

tain  it  without  charge  from  the  is  available  free. 

P'oRMFir  Institute,  580  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  36.  The  report  is  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  merchandising  figures, 
broken  down  by  classifications,  and 
the  Institute  points  out  that  this  in¬ 
formation  is  not  compiled  by  any 
other  source.  For  each  classification 
there  is  shown  its  per  cent  of  sales  to 
total  department  sales:  its  monthly 
contribution  to  total  department  sales; 
and  a  monthly  stoc:k-to-sales  analysis. 

Some  of  the  trends  Formfit  notes  in  More  Servicemaster  Cities.  Service- 

the  1954  figures  are  a  noticeable  in-  master  has  just  issued  a  supplement 

crease  in  November  and  December  to  the  list  of  its  franchised  carpet 

_ _  cleaners.  The  supplement  shows  160 

new  cities  added  since  the  lieginning 

^  of  the  year.  The  list  may  be  obtained 

ING  DISCOVERIES  from  Wade,  Wenger  &  Associates. 

W  "DECORATIONS  FOR  Avenue,  Chicago  14, 

lER  SEASONS"  CATALOG  ill.,  together  with  information  on  how 

stores  may  set  up  Servicemaster  de- 

•  FOURS  (Pat.  Pend.)  that  you  would  nartments  in  the  cities  where  fran 

Bar  'Round  -  and  ADAPTER  SQUARES  partnients  in  the  cities  where 

ilide  into  them  and  hold  Outdoor-lndoor  cleaners  operate. 


(Continued  from  page  63) 


More  Bride  Business.  A  Shower  Serv¬ 
ice  built  on  the  gift  registry  formula 
is  the  latest  sales-building  idea  from 
Modern  Bride  Magazine.  To  one 
store  in  a  city  the  magazine  offers  the 
following  tie-in:  The  store  will  be 
supplied  with  give-away  kits  for  show¬ 
er  hostesses  (including  invitation  cards 
on  which  the  hostess  fills  in  the  store 
name  and  the  name  of  the  “shower 
consultant”  there)  and  with  promo¬ 
tional  material  on  which  to  build 
local  advertising.  The  store  will  also 
get  editorial  listing  in  the  magazine. 
Write  Jaquita  Wilson,  Merchandising 
Director,  Modern  Bride,  366  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 


On  Stock  Shortages.  An  excellent 
monthly  news  letter  called  “Taking 
Stock”  is  published  by  Invf-stigations, 
Inc.,  119  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
19.  It  gives  detailed  suggestions  about 
setting  up  systems  that  will  reduce 
stcKk  shortages.  Management  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
on  request. 


Carpet  Soiling.  The  carpet  industiy 
is  preparing  to  make  its  annual  awards 
to  retailers  for  excellence  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  of  floor 
coverings.  Presentations  should  in¬ 
clude  promotion  samples,  display 
photographs,  modernization  pictures, 
evidence  of  any  outstanding  activity  in 
sales  training,  consumer  service  and 


TelKee,  a  sys- 


Cash  Drawer  Control. 

tern  designed  to  save  the  time  required 
for  daily  make-up  of  cash  banks,  is 
now  being  introduced  nationally  to 
department  stores.  It  has  been  in  use 
in  several  stores  in  New-  York  for  some 
time.  This  is  the  way  it  works; 

Keys  for  all  cash  drawers  in  a  de¬ 
partment  are  filed  in  locked  wall  cases, 
called  control  units.  Each  morning 
the  control  units  are  unlocked  and 
keys  distributed  to  the  salespeople. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  after  receipts 
have  been  counted  up,  a  sjjecified 
amount  is  returned  to  the  cash  drawer 
as  a  bank  for  the  next  day.  The  regis¬ 
ter  drawer  is  then  locked  for  the  night, 
and  the  salesperson  deposits  her  key 
through  a  slot  in  the  control  unit.  The 
section  manager  checks  the  deposited 
keys  and  hangs  them  on  their  proper 
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Clash  Drawer  Control:  Section  manager  distributes  cash  drawer  keys  each 
morning;  made-up  “banks”  are  already  in  each  cash  drawer,  having  been 
left  there  the  night  before  under  TelK.ee  control. 


hooks  in  the  case  to  make  distribution 
easy  the  next  morning.  Before  leav¬ 
ing,  the  section  manager  in  her  turn 
deposits  the  key  to  her  section  control 
unit  in  another  control  unit  near  the 
store  entrance.  The  system  includes 
provisions  for  complete  control  of  keys 
and  duplicates.  To  increase  the  time¬ 
saving  element,  it  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  automatic  cash  de¬ 
pository,  which  further  speeds  up  the 
evening  check-out. 


Magic  Carpet.  Autos,  elevators,  and 
escalators  cut  walking  to  a  minimum. 
Now,  Otis  Elevator  Clompany  has 
come  up  with  a  “Trav-O-Lator”  which 
will  make  walking  practically  extinct. 

The  “Trav-O-Lator”  is  a  series  of 
cleared,  metal-treaded  platforms  mov¬ 
ing  in  endless  chain.  Much  like  the 
escalator,  the  “Trav-0-L;itor”  applies 
the  same  jn  inciples  to  carry  crowds  on 
a  horizontal  plane  for  unlimited  dis¬ 
tances.  I'he  moving  sidewalk  is  de¬ 


Prototype  of  the  Otis  “Trav-O- 
Lator”  can  move  12,000  passengers 
an  hour  on  straight  levels  and  up 
inclines  as  high  as  14  degrees. 

signed  to  transport  crowds  quickly  at 
such  congested  areas  as  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  airports,  rail,  subway  and  bus 
stations,  sports  arenas,  parks  and  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

The  "Trav-O-Lator”  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  series  to  provide  unlimited 
length.  It  can  carry  people  up  grades 


iCV  ADAPT-A-STRUT  system  for  building 
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merchandise  displays 
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ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights,  fully  concealed 
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of  as  much  as  14  degrees  with  safety. 
Otis  officials  estimate  that  the  32-inch 
wide  model  will  carry  7,500  passengers 
an  hour,  and  the  48-inch  model  will 
bear  up  to  12,000  passengers  an  hour. 

Otis  engineers  demonstrated  a  pro- 
totyp>e  model  at  a  press  demonstration 
at  the  Harrison,  N.  J.  plant.  The  test 
model  was  95  feet  long,  and  passengers 
were  pro{>elled  at  135  feet  a  minute, 
one-half  normal  walking  sf>eed,  and, 
later,  at  180  feet  a  minute,  two-thirds 
normal  walking  speed. 

C.  J.  Kroepel,  director  of  design  and 
application  for  the  company,  said  the 
new  device  “will  remove  many  present 
restrictions  imposed  by  considerations 
of  human  convenience,  on  the  spacing 
and  location  of  groups  of  buildings, 
shopping  centers  and  other  construc¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  frees  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  to  create  entirely  new  designs  for 
such  projects.” 

Talking  Transportation.  Self-service 
elevators  that  instruct  and  reassure 
passengers,  and  that  can  be  made  to 
announce  the  merchandise  carried  on 


specific  floors,  may  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  department  stores  before  very 
long.  Two  examples  of  voice-equipped 
vertical  transportation  have  just  been 
demonstrated  to  the  press. 

At  99  Park  Avenue,  modern  New 
York  office  building,  Westinghouse 
last  month  demonstrated  its  “Phantom 
Voice”  elevator.  Through  electronic 
controls,  the  system’s  voice  reminds 
negligent  passengers  to  press  their 
floor  buttons;  it  admonishes  any  half¬ 
in-half-out  dawdlers  to  release  the 
doors;  it  explains  emergency  stops  and 
tells  passengers  what  to  do.  Since  the 
demonstration  elevator  is  set  up  for 
office  building  purposes,  its  voice  re¬ 
mains  silent  when  car  and  passengers 
behave  as  they  should.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  confines  itself  merely  to 
“Going  up”  or  “Going  down”  when 
it  answers  corridor  calls. 

Otis  Elevator  Company  demonstrat- 
-  ed  its  “Elevoice,”  another  electronic 
device  attached  to  an  elevator  or  bank 
of  elevators.  Messages  to  insure  the 
proper  operation  of  self-service  eleva¬ 
tors  are  recorded  on  electronic  drums. 


Wsstroads  (Continued  from  page  1 1) 

placed  in  front  of  the  mural  to  add 
depth  to  the  scene. 

Several  special-purpose  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  develop)ed  for  the 
Westroads  store.  In  the  housewares 
department,  light  is  diffused  through 
a  corrugated  white  vinyl  plastic  ceil¬ 
ing  that  covers  an  area  of  7,500  square 
feet.  In  the  fine  jewelry  department, 
and  also  to  light  the  photo-mural  in 
the  Designers  Shop,  optical  projec¬ 
tors  are  installed  in  the  crawl  space 
above  the  ceiling.  A  good  many  fix¬ 
tures  and  lamps  are  of  unusual  de¬ 
signs  to  carry  out  the  decorative 
schemes.  In  the  women’s  lounge, 
where  the  decorations  suggest  the 
Mississippi  river  boat  era,  the  three 
great  crystal  chandeliers  are  antiques. 
The  10-foot  chandeliers  in  the  Gift 
Court  are  equipped  with  electric  mo¬ 
tors  that  lower  and  raise  them  when 
lamps  must  be  changed.  Floodlights 
on  33-foot  standards  illuminate  the 
grounds,  and  especially  the  parking 
area,  at  night. 

Special  Services.  All  the  departments 
of  the  downtown  store  are  represented 


at  the  branch  except  the  basement. 
All  the  special  services  of  the  down¬ 
town  store  are  offered,  plus  some 
others.  For  mothers  who  have  babies 
or  small  children  with  them,  a  Moth¬ 
er’s  Room  is  provided,  adjoining  the 
infants’  department.  Strollers  can  be 
borrowed  at  a  desk  on  the  main  floor. 
There  is  a  railroad  ticket  office  in  the 
store,  a  post  office,  a  public  service 
bureau  where  utility  bills  may  be  paid. 
A  wheel  chair  service  is  available  to 
meet  customers’  cars  at  the  door;  and 
a  direct  telephone  line  at  one  of  the 
entrances  will  bring  a  taxicab. 

Facilities  for  the  700  employees  of 
the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  branch  consist 
of  a  second  floor  cafeteria  with  a  recre¬ 
ation  room  adjoining  it,  and  a  sun- 
deck  on  the  roof.  A  medical  staff  and 
a  fully  equipped  hospital  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  architects  and  engineers  for  the 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  building  were  John 
Graham  &  Company  of  Seattle  and 
Welton  Becket  and  Associates  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  architects  for  the  tenant 
buildings  were  Jamieson,  Spearl,  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Grolock  of  St.  Louis. 


Rich's  Knoxville  S 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

building  is  completely  mechaiiMH 
Its  loading  and  unloading  dricka  uB 
on  the  far  side  of  the  building,  cosH 
pletely  away  from  the  store  area,  ifl 
order  to  provide  for  two-way  trafl9 
around  the  whole  store  site,  the  exi^| 
ing  streets  were  widened.  Rich's 
tributing  50  feet  of  its  frontage  oB 
each  of  the  main  streets  for  this.-B 
The  Knoxville  Rich’s  is  a  compleB 
department  store,  and  its  merchandlB 
ing  pattern  is  a  scaled-down  repaB 
duction  of  Rich’s  in  Atlanta,  with  iB 
volume  of  $65  million.  The  AtlaaB 
establishment  has  a  “store  for  homeilB 
Knoxville  has  a  “floor  for  homc^B 
with  a  range  from  moderate  prices  (3 
prestige  merchandise  in  all  the  hooB 
furnishings  categories.  9 

A  budget  store,  with  a  compliB 
set  of  departments  for  men,  womB 
and  children,  is  on  the  lower  levB 
and  here  also  are  electric  appliancB 
housewares,  a  “casual  living  sho|i9 
and  a  music  center.  The  casual  iiviiB 
shop  reproduces  a  stone-flagged  yaiB 
and  its  stock  of  outdoor  cooking  uttB 
sils  features  many  unusual  imports,  fl 
On  the  main  floor  level,  a  “fnhio9 
promenade”  runs  the  full  length  (9 
the  store  between  the  two  entrancB 
Lining  it  are  the  various  ready49 
wear  and  the  accessories  departmeiB 
ranging  from  couturier  to  modersM 
price  lines.  Fitting  rooms  are  arranpj 
so  that  merchandise  from  several  d 
partments  can  be  brought  to  any  oi 
of  them.  The  men’s  store,  also  on  th 
level,  is  a  self-contained  unit  at  tl 
parking  side  entrance. 

On  the  third  level,  where  the  chi 
dren’s  departments  are,  there  is  ah 
a  nursery  where  babies  can  be  left  i 
the  care  of  trained  attendants  whfl 
the  mother  shops.  Or  the  customs 
can  call  here  to  pick  up  a  stroller  i 
which  to  take  the  child  around 
store  with  her. 

At  the  top  of  the  store  is  the  “fl 
for  homes,”  a  restaurant  called  t 
Laurel  Room  and  a  photo  studio. 

Stevens  &  Wilkinson  of  Atlanta  w 
the  architects  for  the  Knoxville  sto 
Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co.  were  the  consul 
ing  engineers;  Raymond  Loewy,  In" 
designed  the  interiors  and  the  lighti 
is  by  Abe  Feder. 


S.TOREI 


